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; women. I am sure David did not mourn more | 
over Absalom than did this boy over his dead | 
mother. 

After him came the other male members of the 
family, and the women brought up the rear in 
their tightly closed chairs. The favorite dog of 
the dead woman walked by the side of the coffin. 
Soon they were out of sight, and we were left in | 





stillness. | 
A bush in full bloom with flowers of a sweet, 
sickly odor was near where we had been sitting. 
| To this day I cannot smell that flower w ithout | 
memory of the time when my sister, the amah 
and I watched the sad preparations for burying 
the butler’s wife. 
What afterward became of her remains I do | 
. “ not know. Perhaps in a few years her bones | 
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Why is ; Baby so Happy ? 


funeral. 

The woman, though never strong, had been a 
good wife to the jolly, fat old butler. She was a 
‘lady,’ for the butler of an English household 
ranks high among the Chinese, and her feet, 
compressed to small deformities, were known as | 
‘golden lilies."’ ‘To aid her in moving about, she 
had had a long stick with a wooden knob at the 
end. Now and then she filled her knob with | 
opium, and puffed away in the most approved | 


|! 
| 


fashion. 

Now she was dead, and loud sounds of weeping 
and wailing issued from the grief-stricken family. 
She died in the early morning, as my amah told 
me when she awoke me. At last my chance had 
come to see a Chinese funeral! 

After breakfast, my sister, the amah and 1| 
went out with bamboo stools to sit behind the 
openwork wall, and peep through. We took the 
amah with us to answer our many questions. 

We could see some of the sons of the dead 
woman, wearing clothing of sackcloth and with 
their pigtails unbraided, running across the court- 
yard from the house to the Chinese quarters, 
wringing their hands and bewailing their loss. 

‘“*Where are the daughters, amah ?"’ said I. 

“Oh, they stay in; makee fixum their mamma; | 
they no can walkee round like that, no belongee | 
ploper.”’ | 

‘“‘What thing they makee do inside there, with | 
their mamma ?” 

“Thev makee give he bath, put on all he| 
number one closee, do he hair, and fixee he all 
ploper,—put in box.” 

In a little while a man came, carrying several 
paper articles made over bamboo sticks and highly 
colored. These, we knew, were to be burnt that 
they might accompany the dead person on her 
way to heaven. 

‘There were a large box in which all the woman's 
clothes were supposed to be; a sedan chair, which 
was to carry her to Paradise; and small pieces of 
paper ornamented with bits of gilding representing 
money. ‘These were all burned with the exception 
of some of the money. 

This was kept to be thrown out on the way to 
the grave, so that the devil might stop to pick it 
up and thus give the spirit of the woman a chance | 
to reach heaven. Unless this were done, the devil | 
would catch her soul and carry it to everlasting | 
fire. 

After this sacred paper had blazed, and the soft 
wind had blown the ashes into the air, all was 
ready for the journey beyond the skies. 

Nothing happened until after tiffin, except that 
the plain wooden coftin arrived. Again we took 
our station behind the wall. Now a feast was 
spread on the ground, and the mourners were 
offering food and wine to the family spirits, all 
the time beseeching them to take good care of 
their dear departed relative. 

The chairs had come, and all the female portion 
of the family were to be carried in them. These 
women had their hair down, and were clothed in 
white, with straw shoes and no stockings. 

After much talking among the men—nothing 
but groans, sobs and shrieks were heard from the 
women—the procession was formed. An instru- 
ment with a piercing sound broke into a long 
squeak, and this, with the bang of tomtoms, 
added much to the sound of woe. 

Four men walked ahead. carrying the coffin. 
Then followed the eldest son, supported on one 
side by his father, and on the other by an old 
man. The lad’s head hung down; his long black | 
hair fell over his face; his whole body was limp 
and overcome with grief; and the wails he gave 
vent to quite drowned the lamentations of the | 





| dust which Krakatoa threw into the upper regions 


| explosion, there is perhaps none so surprising as 


| by Mr. H. Harries in a paper recently read before 
| the Royal Meteorological Society of Great Britain. | 


of the atmosphere. 


But wonderful as were the phenomena that 
undoubtedly resulted from this most remarkable 


that which has been attributed to the same source 





Mr. Harries maintains that the epidemic of 
influenza which for the last two or three years 


a afflicted a large portion of the civilized world 


s due to the slow settling down to the earth's 
ounface of the dust of Krakatoa—a dust that had 
its origin in the interior of the earth! 

Interesting as such a theory is, it is not likely 
lto be very widely accepted as true, because it | 
would be exceedingly difficult to find direct and 
certain proof of the supposed connection between 
the dust and the influenza. Perhaps the strongest 
argument that could be urged in favor of the 
theory would be drawn from the celebrated ‘dry 
fog’’ of 1783, which has also been ascribed to 
voleanic dust, and which was accompanied by | 


| epidemic diseases of the respiratory organs. 


But even if Krakatoa could be held responsible 
for a portion of the present sufferings of humanity, 
we should be obliged to set over against that the | 
credit which is due to the volcano, not only for 
having furnished some of the most interesting | 
subjects for investigation that men of science 
have ever had presented to them, but also for 
having adorned the heavens with colors so 
| brilhant that no artist has dared to imitate them, 
lest he might be accused of going beyond nature. 
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For the Companion. 


LOIS MALLET’S DANGEROUS GIFT. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 
The Quarterly Meeting. 


During the autumn that Lois Mallet was seven- 
teen years old she earned fifty dollars at picking 
and screening cranberries. She was nimble and 
industrious, and no one could surpass her in 
such work. She had, besides, twenty dollars 
which she had saved from the year before. 

When the best Cape Cod cranberries had been 
several weeks in the city markets, making them 
lively with rich color and brisk sales, and the 
descendants of the Puritans were stewing them 
and making them into jelly for their Thanksgiving 
dinners, the Quakers were stewing theirs, and 
making their jelly for Quarterly Meeting hos- 
pitalities. 

Joseph Mallet, as usual, went to New Bedford 
to attend the meeting; but his wife, Anna, was 
compelled by the feebleness of her aged mother 
to forego the pleasure. 

So Joseph took his daughter Lois to New 
Bedford with him for the first time; and Lois 
took her seventy dollars, intending to deposit it in 
a savings bank. 

This money, she said in her own mind, was 
really for her father, who was never strong. 
Some day he might need it. What gladness it 
would be to put so much into his dear hands and 
say, ‘There, father! There’s money enough for 
thee, and here’s a daughter that can get more. 
Don’t thee worry !”” 

She used to read the history of the early Friends 
in New England, when they were sorely hated by 
the Puritans. She read how they were beaten 
and driven, cold and hungry, from place to place; 
how all persons were forbidden under penalty to 
give them food or shelter ; and how the magistrates 
considered what utensils of living were most 
essential to them, and took all such articles away— 
their kettles, for instance, so that they could cook 
no food if they had it. 

But especially she was impressed and distressed 
by the story of the four Friends who were put to 
death on Boston Common by the Puritans of 
Massachusetts Bay. She tortured herself with 
fears that she could never have borne the test— 
could never have been loyal enough and brave 
enough to endure all that. But at last she thought, 
with a rush of joy: 

“I could, for father’s sake! Yes, for father’s 
sake I could have borne it all—the outcast 
wanderings, the weariness, the hun- 
ger, the scourging, the hanging.”’ 

That is how she loved her father. 
Her mother was dear, but she was 
strong and comfortable. Her father 
had, now and then, pains in his 
chest, a difficulty of breathing, and 
a little cough, which his country 
doctor said was due to his lungs. 

But that was a mistake. His 
lungs were really quite well, and he 
seemed generally pretty well, and 
worked on his little farm in his 
slow, patient way. 

The tenderest and truest spot in 
Lois’s heart was for this pale and 
gentle and patient father. The chief 
pleasure of that little journey to 
New Bedford was to go somewhere 
With father, and carry ont her plan 
to lay up something for his help. 

Joseph Mallet stayed always, when 
in New Bedford, at the house of his 
cousin, Stephen Copeland, a rich 
ship-owner and oil-merchant. Ste- 
phen and his family were liberal, 
progressive, half-way Friends, who 
kept to Quaker ways among them- 
selves and fell easily into ‘the 
world’s’’ ways and speech among 
“world’s people.”” 

It was an important experience 
for a plain Cape Cod girl to visit at Stephen 
Copeland’s house in the city. Everything was 
strange to her there—from the surprised way in 
Which people looked at her, to the mysterious 
Words of cousin Susan Copeland in the first 
moment, before she had even taken off her bonnet. 


“My child,” she said, looking at Lois rather | 


sadly, or, to say the least, dubiously, ‘thee has a 
dangerous gift.”’ 


se) 


Lois was about to ask, **‘What gift ?’’ but Mrs. 
Copeland, with her house full of Quarterly 
Meeting company, was much too busy to say 
anything more to this little Cape Cod cousin. 

Joseph Mallet, though he kept to narrow, old- 
fashioned Quaker 
ways himself, was 
lenient toward the 
progressive ways of 
his cousins. 

“No, no, thank 
thee,’’ he said to his 
cousin Stephen, upon 
hearing that the New 
Bedford Friends 
had a little singing 
in their First Day 
school, to keep the 
young people inter- 
ested. ‘If thee likes 
it I find no fault; 
but I'll stay away 
myself. I'm afraid 
it wouldn't sound 
right to me.” 

But he was not in 
the least worried 
with fears that Lois 
would be harmed by 
these new ways, or 
that she would ever 
be other than what 
she was—a simple, 
dear, old-fashioned 
Quaker girl. 

Stephen Copeland, 
on his part, though 
there was a piano in 
his house, would not 
allow it to be touch- 
ed while his cousin 
Joseph was staying 
with him. But even 
with the piano sup- 


pressed, there was 
excitement enough 


for Lois. 

The meeting itself 
did not give her that 
serenity of mind which was to be desired and 
expected. She noticed, to begin with, that the 
floor of the New Bedford meeting-house was 
carpeted, and the benches comfortably cushioned, 
which seemed to her surprising concessions to the 
flesh; and do what she would by closing her eves 
and leaving her mind to dwell upon spiritual 
things, she could not help perceiving the glossy 








Lois 


pretty plain things of any description she pleased, 
and their son James was a man of the world. 
And their daughter Eunice—Una they called 
her—led the choicest fashion; for in New Bedford 
fashion leaned toward Quaker plainness. 

Each time Lois 
made comments such 
as these upon the 
scenes about her, she 
closed her eyes and 
tried to think of 
lar; but whenever 
succeeded she was 
simply left wonder- 
ing about that ‘‘dan- 
gerous gift’’ of which 
cousin Susan had 
spoken. 

It was only when 
her father —who was 
a preacher, and the 
last to speak—had 
risen 
feet, and, prompted 
by the Spirit, said in 
the solemn tones 
which are now called 
nasal and drawling 
and sing-song by 
those who remember 


and go unto my 
Father,’ and from 
those words preach- 
ed with his gentle 
persuasion, that she 
was able really to 
fix her attention. 

If the very meet- 
ings were distract- 
ing, what of the 
hours afterward ? 

To a girl who was 
accustomed to none 
but the commonest 
needs of life, to the 
few plain visitors 
from South Yarmouth and Sandwich who came 
when the Quarterly Meeting was at West Fal- 
mouth,—to one who ate off the old grayish-white 
crookery ware with the blue sprigs and washed it 
herself when she had eaten, who swept the floors, 
and fed the hens, and had her share of every 
sort of work that was done in a humble, thrifty 


Quaker home, how strange it was to sit idle, | 





| will arise and go unto my Father 


richness of the gowns and bonnets of some New 
York Friends, who were in town; and those 
Friends with the English ‘pleaters’’ were the 
Friends from abroad, she supposed. 

Cousin Stephen Copeland still liked the straight 
coat with one row of buttons, the white neckband 


men’s, all of which make a Quaker look like a 
| priest; but cousin Susan, his wife, wore very 


and the hat-brim somewhat wider than other | 


listening to the rustle of the silk gowns, and the 
discreet but easy chatter of the company; to the 
tinkle of rich glass and silver and china; and to 
smell and taste delicious, dainty dishes, the like 
of which she had never conceived, and have 
everything done for her by quiet, beautifully 
starched servants! 

She had some preparation, in this elegant life, 
for the still stranger things that were to follow; 


nothing in particu- | 


she had most nearly | 


slowly to his | 
aa | 


them, “I will arise | 


| and it is the things which followed that give mea 
| story to tell. 
| To begin with, when Quarterly Meeting was 
over Lois had made such an agreeable impression 
upon her cousins that Joseph Mallet was urged to 
| leave her behind for a longer visit. 
He made no objection, but pressed his hand 
} upon his daughter’s head—that hand which she 
| had noticed looked hard and brown beside those 
| of the city Friends, as he sat upon the “high 
| seat’ in meeting and at Stephen Copeland's 
beautiful table; he held this hand upon her head 
long, as if in blessing, with a smile in his gentle 
blue eyes, before he kissed her and said farewell, 
and went away alone. 

He was a man of few 
speech; and this time he said 


words, and slow of 
nothing at all 
except ‘‘Farewell."” But Lois herself saw what 
words could ill have expressed, of love and trust, 
in that last look of her father. 

Something choked her, and made her wish to 
call him back or to go with him when the carriage 
door had closed, and he was moving away. She 


could see his thin, sweet profile downcast for a 
moment, and then he turned, and they waved 
| another farewell. 

The plainer Friends being altogether out of 
hearing then, the piano was opened, and Una 
began those miraculous performances which she 
called *‘practising.”” It was like two white birds 
fluttering and pursuing each other over a snowy 
path, and warbling such notes as made the Cape 
Cod cousin feel a strange swelling and throbbing 
in her poor little breast. 

When she was enough accustomed to these 





things to speak out at their close, she said in 
amazement, ‘*How can thee think so quick where 
to put thy fingers, Una?” 

“Why, thee don’t have to think where to put 
thy tongue when thee’s talking, does thee ?”” Una 
asked in return, touching the piano softly while 
she spoke. ‘It’s just the same with music, only 
we speak music with our fingers instead of our 
tongues,"’ she went on, speaking with fingers and 
tongue together in a most wonderful way. 

“OQ Una,” said Lois, “I wish I could speak so! 
I wish—I wish —”’ 

She could not express the greatness of her wish. 
| That seems to be the effect of this music—to 
make us wish for we know not what; wish for 
what, perhaps, there is not—at any rate, upon this 
| earth. 

Una swung round upon her piano stool, and 

| looked up into the wondering, longing face. 

| «Thee needn't wish for anything. Thee has 

| thy own gift, Lois,” she said. 

| «Oh, what is it? I wanted toask thee! ‘Cousin 
Susan said I had something danger- 


>) 


ous. Is that what thee means? 








“T suppose so.” 

**What is it?” 

“Thee’ll find out soon enough,” 
said Una, with a sidelong, half- 
smiling look, as if she were not sure 
whether this were genuine ignorance 
or not, and resuming the soft speak- 
ing with her fingers. 

“But I'd thank thee to tell me 
thyself, Una, for it worries me so,” 
said Lois, with irresistible entreaty. 

“Thee needn't worry. Thee seems 
to be safe enough at present,”’ said 
Una. ‘If thee don’t know, so much 
the better. But if thee’d keep thy 
ears and eyes open, thee would have 
known long ago.”” 

“Is it that that makes people look 
so surprised at me?” 

Una gave another sidelong, smil- 
ing look, but made no reply, except 
in her unintelligible tinger language ; 
and Lois, falling into silence and 
perplexed discomfort, resolved to 
open her ears and eyes enormously 
in future. 

And she did so to the extent of 
her keen young ability, but for 
several days it was quite to no 
purpose. She was having a quiet 
visit, and the comparatively few people she met 
seemed inclined to keep their reasons and opinions 
to themselves. 

She had pleasant drives and walks every day, 
and saw that first city of her acquaintance very 
thoroughly from centre to circumference. Yet 
every time that she met people she saw that she 
was regarded with that same startled, wondering 
look which she had observed from the first, on 
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the faces of both friends and strangers, and which 
not only puzzled but irritated her, gentle and 
serene as she was. 

Moreover, she went to some stiff little teas of 
the family clan, and dinners of the same order, 


and was looked at long and gravely by people | 


who gave no account of what they saw; but on 
the Tuesday evening after her arrival, when she 
had been in New Bedford nearly a week, she was 
taken by her cousins to listen to a lecture by 
Mr. Emerson. 

In Stephen Copeland’s opinion, which was a 
representative New Bedford opinion, no one was 
too young for this privilege. Those who were 
not able to understand the wise sayings of the 
philosopher could at least look at his placid face, 
and sit under his serene influence, which was 
better than comprehending all the words of most 
men. So Lois partook of the benefit with the 
rest of the family. 

As she followed along up the aisle of the 
audience-room at the lecture, she noticed upon all 
sides a watchful, observant look fixed upon her- 


self, and with her well-open ears she heard some 


person say, ‘‘There’s the Cape Cod —”’ But} 
alas! she missed the other word altogether. She 


could not even guess it. 

Presently another voice, while she stood waiting 
to be placed, exclaimed, in a harsh whisper, 
“Why, that’s she in that dreadful great bonnet!” 
For people of the world at that time wore mere | 
atoms of things upon their heads, and a real | 
head-covering was thought to be antiquated and 
ridiculous. 

They seemed to be turning and twisting, leaning 
forward and backward to get a look at Lois, who 
sank into a seat blushing with shame of she 
knew not what. 

Could it be her own bonnet that was dreadful ? 
Her nice, best bonnet ? 

Some persons continued to turn and stare, and 
make remarks more or less audible while they 
waited for the lecturer to appear. Persons afflicted 
with peculiarities of any sort are generally sup- 
posed to be deaf and blind; so Lois got a vague 


understanding that there was something singular State; when all the travelling was done by stage- 
about herself, but she could not help thinking | 


that these people were rude. 

She could not complain that she was not suffi- 
ciently attended to. Stephen Copeland was much 
disturbed and irritated. He grumbled and grunted | 
to himself a good deal, and cousin Susan looked | 
drearily resigned, as if something expected had 
fairly arrived; but Una’s annoyance was plainly | 
mixed with some enjoyment, and the sight of this 
added to Lois’s distressed perplexity. 

Cousin James took a seat beside Lois, and after 
frowning about like-a ruffian, kept her attention | 
fixed by talking to her constantly until Mr. | 
Emerson arrived. 

But when the lecture was finished he hastened 
away with her through a mysterious door at the 
side of the stage, through a queer, dim passage, 
which made Lois feel as if she were being taken | 
away to execution. It was a dark and dismal | 
experience, for she had been too unhappy to} 
listen much to one of Mr. Emerson’s finest 
lectures. 

When they were fairly out upon the pavement 
cousin James drew Lois’s hand through his arm 
in a decided way, muttering, ‘“‘Detestable! De- 
testable! Detestable!”’ 

‘What is it, cousin James ?”’ cried Lois. ‘What 
is the matter with me? Am I very queer? Is it 
my bonnet? It is something about my looks. 
Or is it because I don't act right?” 

“There is something rather peculiar about thee, | 
my little cousin,’’ answered cousin James, ‘‘and 
the most peculiar thing about it is that thou don’t | 
know it.’’ 

Cousin James was very particular to put his 
nominative and objective pronouns where they 
belonged, which propriety the Friends have a 
colloquial habit of disregarding. 

“IT ought to know it,’ said Lois. 
to be different.”’ 

‘Thou needn’t try. Thou’ll be different soon 
enongh. Thine is a peculiarity that doesn’t last 
any too long.”” 

‘““Why hasn’t somebody told me ? 
father—or mother ?”’ 

‘It is what we call a matter of course to thy 
father and mother.”’ 

‘Something that can’t be helped ?”’ 

“Something that they don't think about 
especially. Like thyself, they don’t perceive 
anything uncommon.”’ 

‘But other people ?”’ 

“The people in that little spot where thou was 
born have seen thee every day, growing from an 
infant, and are accustomed to thee. Thou cannot 
surprise them. And they don’t talk much about 
each other's peculiarities, 1 fancy—thy own 
people. Do they?” 

“No.” 

“And thou doesn’t see many strangers ?”’ 

“No. At cranberry time there are some, but I 
don’t see them. We pick Uncle Nathan’s and 
Enoch Smith’s bogs. Four or five of us have 
our own ground, and keep by ourselves.” 

“Here it is different,’ said cousin James, 
impressively. “Thou hast made a sudden appear- 
ance upon a new stage.” 

“Then here somebody may tell me ?”’ 

‘Somebody is sure to tell thee, my poor little 








“I might try 


Why hasn’t 
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judge by something I have heard. It can’t be | 
helped. I foresee that it cannot be helped.” 
Cousin James sighed as he finished speaking, 
and let Lois in at his father’s door. 
Mrs. Many Carnerine Ler. 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR NATIONAL COLORS 


Protect the hearts that round thee beat, 
Bedew them from thy high retreat 

With noble courage brave and true, 

God save our dear Red, White and Blue! 


Selected. —Minnie Thomas Boyce. 
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For the Companion. 


TOM CRUMP. 


I was sitting one evening in my room in the 

rough frame building which called itself a ‘‘Hotel’’ 

/on the sign over the hall door, when my friend, 
| Tom Crump, came in. 

He looked exactly like his name—a small, 
wiry, nervous, bald-headed man, all pluck and 
|go. He had a little tuft of reddish hair at each 
| side of his head, and a smaller tuft of the same 
| color on each cheek to serve as a whisker. His 
| eyes were light blue, and he had no eyebrows to 
speak of. 

He had a clear tenor voice, and when he sang 
he rolled his eyes up and half-shut them, and 
seemed to be trying to see something in the back 
| of his head. He could fight, too, if necessary. 
| I do not mean that he was a fighter in the vulgar 
| sense of the word, but that if, in the somewhat 





| rough life of our new settlement, he was menaced 

with violence by even a much larger man than he, | 

| his coat and hat would be off in an instant; and 

it was altogether likely that in the encounter 

| which followed, Tom's clean, nervous, muscular 

| arms and quick, telling strokes would give him 
| the victory. 

It was in the early days of Minnesota, when 

| there were only six miles of railway in the whole 


coach, and all the freight was carried in wagons; 
| when St. Paul was only a half-sized town, and 
| Minneapolis was only a single little flour-mill on 
| the bank at St. Anthony’s Falls. 

The town consisted mainly of one long street, 
with the beginnings of cross streets opening from 
| it. The stores and houses were all of frame, and 
rarely more than one story high, with occasional 
patches of wooden sidewalk in front of them. 
There was no church as yet, and no settled 
| minister, though occasional services were held. 
One day Tom Crump said, “Let’s post up 
| notices and start a Sunday school for the children, 
and though I don’t pretend to be much on 
religion, I'll try to carry it along.” 

Everybody liked Tom, and there was hearty 
| agreement from all sides. The school was started, 
and was a success from the beginning. 

“Now I tell vou all,’’ he said, the first after- 
noon that he faced the expectant crowd of chil- 
dren, ‘I haven’t got much education, and my 
own Sunday schoolin’ stopped with the Ten 
Commandments. But we don’t want to be heath- 
ens, and we all want to do right, and we've got 
some hymn-books and I’ve got my flute, and 
we'll make this a company concern till a regular 
minister comes along.”’ 

It was in every way a new town in those days. 

I had gone out there like many another to 
make my fortune, and a card in the little weekly 
newspaper, which an enterprising young Yankee 
was printing by hand in a shanty on the principal 
street, informed the world that “W. Ricard, 
Surveyor and Civil Engineer, is prepared to do 
any work in his line in a first-class manner and 
on moderate terms.”’ 

I had been tramping over the country all one 
Saturday, staking off farms, and had just eaten 
my supper and lighted my lamp and settled down 
for a quiet evening, when Tom Crump came in. 

I had heard him in the hall below and coming 
up the stairs, singing: 

“Hark to the huntsman’s winding horn, 
As we gather home, lightly gather home !” 

It was a harvest-home song. When he had 
opened my door without ceremony, he stood in 
the middle of the room with his eves half-shut, 
and turned to the ceiling until he had finished the 
stave. Then he dropped into a chair. 

‘“‘How’s that, old man? Got the true ring to 
it? I got it in the mail this morning from a 
friend in old York State, and you can just smell 
the yellow punkins and the apples, and see the 
harvest-wagon coming up the lane, 


| are strong, 





“As we gather home, lightly gather home!” 


He shut his eyes and rolled out the words in his 
fine, clear tenor, as if he could see again the old 


of his childhood’s days. 
“And how goes it with you, Tom 
“Fine as a circus,’ he answered. 


5 
En 


“The off 


and the Sunday school is just a-boilin’!”’ 


school over at Pye’s Corner.” 





cousin. TI expect it every hour. Every evening 
when I return I expect to see a change. I say to 
myself, ‘By this time it must have happened!’ 


Sunday mornings they might keep the thing 


farm and the faces, and hear the friendly voices | 


mule’s dead, and that's pretty hard luck for a | 
teamster; but I’ve got a new stop on my flute, | little schoolhouse placed as nearly as possible in 


“1 hear,” I said, “that you've started a new | 


“Yes. The folks over there had an idea that | 
they’d like to start religion in a small way, and | them with, ‘That’s the way to do it. Fall in behind 
they reckoned that if I'd give ‘em a lift for a few | for the grand march!” 


and spread the news round, and I’d see what I 
could do.” 

“An extra six miles for you and your mules ?”’ 

“No, sir! Not for the mules. I take it that 
Sunday was made for hard-worked beasts as 
much as for men,—that’s how I read the Fourth 
Commandment,—and the off mule’s dead, any- 
way. I don’t mind footing it. And there’s a 
stump in the middle of the road just before you 
come to the schoolhouse, and I straddle it and 
toot over the tunes I’m going to have, and get 
ready for business. And that reminds me,’’ he 
went on in a cool, easy way, ‘of what I’ve come 
for.”’ 

‘‘Now don’t ask me to take your place,”’ said I, 
‘for I couldn’t do it.”’ 

“I’m not going toask you; what I want is as 
easy as turning your hand. I expect to havea 
scrimmage when I go over there to-morrow, and 
I want you to come along and see fair play.” 

‘“‘What’s up now ?”’ I asked. 

“Why,” he replied, crossing one leg over the 
other, “‘some of those fellows from the lumber 
camp are going to try to run the Sunday school 
and raise the mischief generally, and I may have 


| to convert ‘em forcibly before they get through.” 


‘But how does it happen,” I said, ‘that there 
is going to be trouble ?”’ 

“Well, it came mostly from singing a hymn. 
I’d been over there three times, and had got things 
going nicely. They'd collected about two dozen 
children from all around, and they’d got as far 
as the First Commandment and were doing 
famous. 

“But last Sunday one of them lumber fellows 
cothes in and sees what’s going on, and he ‘haw- 
haws’ right out, and says, ‘Go it, parson! Give 
it to’em, my bald-headed lamb!’ and more of the 
samme sort. 

“T didn’t mind his taking me for a preacher, 
nor the children snickering, and I didn’t take no 
notice of him till it came tothe hymn. It wasa 
favorite tune and the children liked to sing it, and 
I'd practised it particular on the stump as I come 
along, and I took out my flute and it started off 
lovely.” 

He threw his head back and closed his eyes 
and sang a couple of lines of it, and then resumed 
his story. 

“There was a little sickly chap on the bench in 
front of me, and when the rest stood up to sing 
he never used to get up, because he was a cripple 
and couldn’t, you know. So just as the first 
verse was fairly going, this lumber-camp fellow 
comes up and takes the little chap by the hair and 
lifts him to his feet and says, ‘Sing, you little 
scamp, or I'll pull your head off!’ 

“The child was white with fear, and everything 


stopped still, and I says, very quiet, ‘Let go that) 
It didn’t take five seconds, but he haw-' 


child.’ 
hawed in my face. I saw that if he wasn’t put 
out there’d be an end of the Pye’s Corner Sunday 
school. So my flute came down like lightning on 
his hand, and I gave him a touch with my left 
under his eye, and laid him out like one of his 
own logs over the benches. : 

‘“‘He was the most surprised man I ever saw, 
and his right hand wasn't any more use to him 
than if it had the lockjaw. That’s how I had to 
get a new stop on my flute. And that,’’ con- 
cluded Tom, ‘is how there’s going to be a scrim- 
mage next Sunday.” 

It was not a very inviting prospect. I am a 
man of peace, and had every reason to keep out 
of quarrels. Besides, the men in lumber camps 
rough fellows, and in that new, 
unsettled country were more than ordinarily law- 
less. 

So I thought it over for a minute or two, and 
then said that it didn’t seem necessary to have 
trouble with those men. 

“It isn’t the men,”’ said Tom; ‘‘it’s the chil- 
dren. They aint going to be scared out of their 
religion and have their nice little Sunday school 
all broke up by them villains. 
have no trouble, you understand, and I'll try to 
make ’em hear reason if they come; only there’s 
no telling what may happen, and I want to have 
you along.”” 

‘But I’m no fighter, Tom; you can get a dozen 
better men to go with you.”’ 

“T don’t want ’em. I’m not going there for a 
fight, but to teach them children. And as for 
fighting—I’m a man of peace myself, but I’ve 
heard you say that you liked nothing better than 
boxing when you were at college. But if you 
don’t care to go —”’ 

The pluck and easy resoluteness of the man 
were too much fort me, and I interrupted him to 
say that it was all right, and I would go with him. 

The next day was one of those clear, crisp, 
transparent October days such as only the 


| northwest can give, with a sense of invisible 


frost-work in the sunshiny air; and after break- 
fast Tom and I set off for Pye’s Corner together. 

Pye’s Corner was not a town—hardly even the 
beginning of one. There was a country store, 
and a blacksmith’s shop, and a couple of houses 
at the cross-roads. There were widely separated, 
rudely built farm-houses scattered about, and a 


the centre of the farming district. 

As we came up to the schoolhouse a crowd of 
children who had gathered about the door came 
shouting and running to meet us, and Tom hailed 


He took out his flute and led the way witha 


I don’t want to | 
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capered behind him. I brought up the rear, and 
entered with them through the open door. It was 
only when | had marched up and had taken my 
place on the teacher’s platform beside Tom, that 
I noticed that we were not the only men there. 

Four men were sitting on a bench at the other 
end of the little room. They were big, rough- 
looking fellows. Three of them sat close together, 
and the fourth man was at the end of the bench, 
with his right arm in a sling. 

I glanced at Tom. He was as smiling and easy 
as usual. 

He had opened a hymn-book, and was pro- 
ceeding to give out a hymn, when one of the men 
stood up and growled out, ‘‘There aint goin’ to 
be no camp-meetin’ here to-day, my fine feller!’’ 

“Why not?” said Tom. 

***Cause there aint,” he answered, gruffly, ‘‘and 
| "cause we’ve got yer caged, and yer goin’ to take 
a lickin’ for yer trick on our pardner here last 
Sunday !”” 

The other three men got up as he spoke, and 
| Tom took in the situation at a glance. 
| ‘Just hold on a minute,”’ he said, coolly. “You 
| don’t want to hurt these young’uns. Children,” 
| he went on, ‘‘you can go home, and mind you 

don’t say a word about this. But come back, 
| every one of you, next Sunday, and we'll sing 
| double-extra hymns to make up for it.”’ 
| The children filed out with scared faces. As 
| the last child crossed the threshold, Tom Crump 
had his coat and vest on the floor and his shirt- 
sleeves rolled up, and had stepped to the edge of 
the platform. 
“Now, you miserable cowards, come on and 
| try it!’ he shouted. 
| In that last minute he seemed to have changed 
'to another man. The blue eyes glittered like 
| steel, the nerves were tense, and the sinews of his 
| bare arms stood out like whip-cord. 

I could see that the four ruffians were taken by 
surprise and were hesitating; and as I had 
instinctively followed Tom’s example, and now 
felt the old boxing fever in my blood, we were not 
so badly matched after all. 

But the hesitation was only for a moment. 

“Don’t let them get behind you,’’ muttered 
Tom, ‘and don’t let one of ‘em clinch you, or 
you’re gone.” 

The words were hardly spoken when the three 
who had been sitting together when we arrived 
came at us witha rush. There were no desks in 
the room, and they came jumping. over the low 
benches, two at Tom and one at me. The narrow 
platform on which we stood brought us about 
even with their height. I warded off a terrific 
lunge that would have thrown me, and struck 
twice With my right before my assailant staggered 
back to recover. 

Tom had knocked one of his antagonists off his 
feet at the first blow ; and the man fell against his 
mate, who was rushing up behind him. Both 
came sprawling down together. 

But they were on their feet again the next 
minute, filling the air with horrible words. The 
one whose arm was in a sling came running up, 
and all four made at us. We struck out hot and 
quick, and kept them off a moment longer; but 
a side blow knocked Tom off the platform, and as 
I sprang down to aid him I received a blow on 
the head that made my teeth rattle. 

Then for a few minutes there was a terrific 








struggle. The benches were upset, and we fought 
and tumbled amongst them. I thought it was all 
up with us. 


‘“‘Down the little fellow!’’ cried one of the men; 
and leaving me to hold my own with the remaining 
one, the other three turned together upon Tom. 

Then Tom Crump came out in his glory. He 
dodged the first rush with the spring of a cat, and 
in two jumps had reached the open space in front 
of the platform. As the men came at him he 
caught up one of the benches, held it lengthwise 
above his head, and flung it with all his strength 
against them. 

The two foremost went down under it, roaring 
and tumbling against the overturned benches 
behind them; and as Tom cried, ‘Now finish the 
business!’’ the other two made a break for the 
door, and ran as if they thought the “‘little 
fellow’’ was at their heels. 

We had no trouble with the two who were left. 
But when they had sneaked off, crestfallen and 
cowed, the victors were in a sorry plight. 

I felt bruised and sore all over, and on my head 
there was a lump as large as an egg. ‘Tom's left 
wrist was sprained; one of his eyes was closed, 
and his head was cut and bleeding. 1 bathed his 
eye and made a sling for his hand and tied up 
his head with a handkerchief; and we were both 
sorry-looking objects as we started for home. 

As we went down the road from the schoolhouse 
together, we came to the stump where Tom's 
practising was done. I suppose it awoke associa- 
tions in his mind, for he stopped in the middle of 
the road, closed his remaining eye, and sang 
waveringly : 








“As we gather home, lightly gather home !” 


And as I looked at him witii his head tied up, 
}and his hand in a sling, and one eye no longer 
| recognizable, the comicality of the whole thing 
| overcame me, and I lay down on the ground and 
| laughed till I cried. 

He did not look much better when he appeared 
before the astonished children at the afternoon 
school in town. 

“Children,” he said, “we had a sort of a 


and by to-morrow evening, I am almost sure, to} going. So I told ‘em to get the little schoolhouse | lively tune, while the children laughed and | Sunday-school celebration up at Pye’s Corner 
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this morning; and if you don’t believe we hada 
lively time, you can ask some one that was there! 
And now let’s get at them Commandments.”’ 

W. Ricarp. 


o_o 


UNDER THE TREES 


Oh, for a seat in some poetic nook, 

Just hid with trees, and sparkling with a brook, 
With spots of sunny openings 

To lie and read in! 


Selected, —Leigh Hunt. 
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For the Companion. 


FLASH-LIGHT. 


In Two PARTS.—PART I. 


The Indian Giant. 


When the mischief began I do not think that, 
Will Gary and the two Knowlton boys, George and 
Edgar, were more disposed to such tricks than a 
dozen others in our school. They had never been 
known to be engaged in anything of that kind. 
They were jolly youths, and apparently good 
hearted. 

It came about in this wise: The boys of the two 
upper classes had undertaken to organize a brass 
band. They had the support of the teacher and 
of several citizens of our small village. There 
was a certain amount of musical talent among the 
boys, and it was thought that a band might do 
credit both to the high school and to the town. 

Money was raised to buy the instruments, and 
during several weeks twelve or fifteen youths met 
for practice every second or third evening in the 
upper room of the schoolhouse—whence issued 
frightful discords, to the dismay of all near house 
holders. But the boys made rapid progress in 
their playing, and during October ven- 
tured out for a public performance 
upon a newly erected band-stand in 
front of the schoolhouse. 

Considered as a maiden effort, the 
music was creditable. The next evening 
the “band,” as it was now called by 
courtesy, gave another voluntary per- 
formance at Lock’s Corners, a small 
place two miles distant. Two members 
of the band lived at this place. 

For some reason Will Gary and the 
two Knowltons, who belonged to the 
band, remained at the Corners a little 
later than the others, and returned 
homeward on foot at about ten o’clock. 

It was a pleasant night, and the three 
boys were in high spirits. The moon 
shone brightly, and moonlight, the poets 
tell us, is conducive to mischief. 

About half-way home from the Cor 
ners the boys passed two farm-houses 
which stood on opposite side= of the 
highway, and about a hundred yards 
apart. In the house on the right-hand 
side lived the Shaws, and on the other 
the Fowlers. There had been a quarrel 
between these neighbors on account of 
a troublesome flock of turkeys belong- 
ing to the Shaws, and a feud had begun 
tu spring up between them. 

The Shaws had been preparing apples 
for drying earlier in the evening. The 
boys saw in the moonlight three wooden 
“horses,” loaded with long double 


the barn, which, becoming saturated with water, 
had swollen and burst the pump open. The farmer 
was obliged to buy a new pump. 

Very likely the boys had not supposed that the 


corn would burst the pump, but had thought only | 


of the farmer’s amazement at seeing it raise corn. 
On the same morning a neighbor of this man 


had been equally surprised to see his old family | 


riding wagon perched astride the ridge-pole of 
his granary, and to discover that his grindstone, 
which stood out of doors near a well, had appar 
ently climbed nearly to the top of a large apple 
tree. 

Soon after another farmer’s wife was much 
frightened, on opening her outer door early one 
morning, by the sudden fall upon her of a log of 
wood, wrapped in white clothing from her clothes 
line. It had been left leaning against the door, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


All ran as if for life, and if the Indian 


glance. 
“whooped,” his war-cry was drowned by the 
terrified screams of the girls. Though the appari 
tion did not pursue them, the young people did not 
stop until they had reached home. 

Next day they told the story of the “Indian 
Giant” at school and everywhere they went, and 
were laughed at by all who heard it. No one had | 
the slightest belief in the reality of the “giant.” 
They were ridiculed that they 
ceased to talk about their extraordinary adventure. | 

But before a week had passed it was rumored | 
that others had seen the giant. A tarmer, returning | 
home late from the village in his wagon, saw the 
strange apparition near the same place. The horse 
was frightened as well as the driver, and ran a 
considerable distance. 

Shortly afterward two middle-aged women who 


su mercilessly 


and was so heavy that it did her some slight per- | lived alone on the outskirts of the village were 
sonal injury, in addition to the shock caused by | alarmed one evening at hearing a strange outcry 


the fright. 

Another elderly citizen, a very respectable man, 
but known to be of a timid nature, was put in a 
state of great distress upon several nights by loud 
noises from his barn, as if his horse or cows were 
loose and doing damage. The rogues banged upon 
the doors and walls of the building, but when, 
after some delay and with much trembling, the old 
man and his wife rose and ventured out with a 
lantern, all was quiet and nothing was found. 

It is not easy to understand what real fun or 
pleasure the boys could get out of this tormenting 
of two trembling old people. But the boys appeared 
already to have developed a morbid propensity to 


| in their garden. 


mischief. These are but samples of the silly pranks | 


played that autumn, accounts of which were rife 
throughout the town. 

At school we frequently heard some fresh story 
of the wild doings of the mysterious practical 
jokers, whom no one could catch. Several of the 


sufferers had threatened vengeance, but as yet no | writer. 


Hastily extinguishing their lamp 
and peeping out, they beheld a figure of more 
than human size leap up from behind their garden 
fence. After making menacing gestures, it drew 
down behind the fence again. 
Fearing that the monster was still lurking there, | 
they watched, in great uneasiness, until very late 
at night. 
Still others saw it during the fortnight of moonlit | 
evenings at this time, including three of the high | 
school girls who were out making a call one 
evening, and who came home terribly frightened. 
The “Indian Giant” soon became the village talk. | 
Sagacious people were quite convinced that it was 
the invention of some practical joker, especially | 
as it was noted that since the “Indian Giant” | 
appeared the other tricks had ceased. 
The schoolgirls were now preparing for a second 
exhibition of views, with several added features, | 
in furtherance of the design to purchase a type 








Frightened by the Indian Giant 


strings of the peeled and cored apples set out on | one, not even the band-boys nor any of their | been conferring with Celia Stearns and her brother 
the piazza ready for the morning sun. In the yard | schoolmates, had suspected Gary and the Knowl 
near the kitchen door at the Fowlers they could see | tons. 


a load of large Hubbard.squashes, lately gathered. 

“I suppose these folks don’t love each other any 
too well just now,” Gary remarked as they were 
passing. “Say, boys, wouldn’t it be great sport to 
play nanky-panky with those apple-horses and 
squashes, just to stir them up a little!” 

“Let’s do it!” exclaimed George Knowlton. 
“The folks are all abed. It will only take a 
minute.” 

There was enough of mischief in the suggestion, 
I am sorry to say, to make it stimulating, and after 
listening fora few moments, the boys stole up to 
the Shaws’ piazza. Each of them took an apple 
horse and carried it over to the Fowlers’, and they 
ranged all three of them beside the kitchen door. 
Then at three trips they transferred eighteen of 
the biggest squashes, handling them by the stems, 
to the Shaw piazza. 

This done, they beat a retreat and went home in | 
#reat glee, picturing what those angry neighbors | 





When a person has taken stimulants for a time, 
the dose must be increased in order to satisfy. It 
may have been somewhat like this with our three 
prank-players; their morbid craving for cruel 
“fun” began to require something more exciting. 

On the evening of November 3d, the older girls 
of our school gave a stereopticon entertainment, 
for the purpose of raising money to purchase a 
school flag and also a typewriter for use in the 
schoolroom. 

Among the girls there were three, Mary Coburn, 
Jenny Newbegin and Celia Stearns by name, who 
had become quite skilful in taking photographs with 
good portable cameras. It had been the recreation 
of their last summer vacation. Instead of pro. 
curing their supply of “views” from dealers, for 
exhibition in the stereopticon, they prepared a lot 
of pictures from their own negatives. 

They had secured many views of local scenes 
and events, into which several of our schoolmates, 


would think and perhaps say to each other next | teachers, and the people of the vicinity were 


morning. 
The prank was impertinent but no harm came 
of it. The Shaws and the Fowlers had the good 





| brought in an interesting or laughable manner. 


The girls had many pictures that called forth a 
hearty laugh as soon as seen. Jenny and Mary 


sense to restore each others’ property quietly, and | hit on a very happy and humorous manner of 


those who chanced to hear of the affair merely | explaining the views, each with a 
| preliminary speech. 


smiled. 

But to Gary, George and Edgar the prank proved 
a bad beginning. I suppose that a certain monkey 
like fondness for playing tricks survives in nearly 


prank which will take some other fellow-being | 
‘musing or foolish things, is always a temptation | 


to most boys—one that requires some effort at self 
control to keep within harmless bounds. A well 





repress this rude tendency in our natures. 
But Gary, George and Edgar may have been | 
‘nore than commonly prone to pranks, and the 
uccess of this, their first, led them on step by step 
'o what were really cruel and odious tricks. They 
‘ere roving about a great deal during the fine 


vutumn evenings, attending band-meetings, husk- | 


igs, parties and other gatherings of the young 
»eople, and the number of mysterious occurrences 
‘hat began to embarrass the community was quite 
stonishing. Fora long time no one suspected the 
perpetrators. 

One farmer was not a little disturbed to find one 
‘norning that the pump near his barn was out of 
~orts. It wheezed and refused to discharge water, 

Wt presently began to throw up corn! An exami 


‘Hon showed that the entire pump log below the 
‘per “box” had been filled with dry corn from | 


droll little 


The exhibition was a great success from the 
start, and it was repeated two or three times. 


| 








On the evening of the first exhibition the display | 
every human being. To concoct a joke or play a|of a picture was frequently called for by the | 
audience again and again; and the entertainment 
completely aback, and cause him to say or do | thus protracted lasted until a late hour. 


In the hall were several high school students, 


boys and girls from the neighborhood of Lock’s | 


Corners. 


and talking merrily as they went. 

A mile or more on their way the road ran between 
the shore of a small pond on one side, and a 
swampy place covered with a thick growth of firs 
on the other. It was a lonely place. 
brush fence between the road and the thickets. 

A slight crackling of the brush at this point 
caused the young people to glance toward the 
swamp side, when suddenly there leaped up from 
behind this fence, or appeared to leap up, a gigantic 
form, which uttered a deep, gruff “Ugh! Ugh!” 
Upraised in its right hand it held an axe. and made 
a movement as if to bound over the fence. All 
who saw it declared that they plainly saw its eyes 
glare and roll; that it was not less than eight feet 
in height, and arrayed like an Indian chief! 

Not one stayed to obtain more than a single 


It was a pleasant starlit evening, and | 
tlanced mind will always make that effort, and this group of young people, after the entertain 
| ment, started homeward together on foot, laughing 


There was a | 


Harry one evening. They started for home shortly 
before nine o’clock, and took a little path which 
led from the back yard of Mr. Stearns’s house 
across a vacant lot, then through the grounds of 
the school building, and thence into the main street 
which they wished to reach. 

The moon had not yet risen, and it was quite 
dark. 

“Dear me!” Jenny whispered, as they hurried 
across the vacant lot. “Do you suppose we shall 
see the ‘Indian Giant’?” 

“Perhaps,” said Mary. 
a good deal of late.” 

“But I don’t think I should be 
dreadfully as some have been,” she added. 
merely some scamp trying to frighten folks.” 

They entered the schoolhouse grounds from the | 
rear, and were passing along the south wall of the 
building, when Mary saw, not the “giant,” but a | 
faint gleam of light from a little dusty window of 
the basement, at a level with the ground. 

“Oh dear!” she whispered. “Who can it be in 
the schoolhouse basement at this time of night?” 

HENRY FARLEY. 
(To be continued.) 


“He seems to be abroad 


frightened so 
“It's 
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For the Companion 


THE IRISH PEASANT. 
By Justin McCarthy, M. P. 


SECOND PAPER. 


I think I have spoken of the Irish peasant’s love 
for the hearing of stories. It was, at least in my 
younger days, a love as strong and lasting as that | 
of the Oriental races; but I should say that then 
as now it was not a love for the hearing of stories 
only. It was the love for the hearing of any news 
from the outer world; the love of listening and | 
being read to. 

I well remember in my boyish days how the | 
Nation newspaper used to be read out to groups of 
delighted tenant-farmers and laborers. The Nation 
in those far-off days cost sixpence a number, and 
it was not likely that many laborers could afford 
sixpence to buy it. Sixpence! Why, that was in 
many cases the reward of a full day’s work! But 
men clubbed together and got the Nation among 
them, and some one who could read declaimed its 
leading articles and its poems to a delighted and 
breathless circle of listener= 

Never 
engrossed and absorbed 
drawn, and a whispered murmur of 


could there have been listeners more 


Many a deep breath was 
“Listen to 


Mary Coburn and Jenny Newbegin had | 


199 


that, now!” “‘Isn’t that fine?” went round the group 
seated by the peat fire. 

In my boyish days I think the Irish peasant’s 
chief passion was for stories of the supernatural 
I remember travelling down one lovely day and 
lovely evening of late Cork to 
Killarney. 

We travelled on the day -coach—the old-fashioned 
coach with four horses, not 30 good as the regular 


summer from 


| mail-coach, with its red color and its fine team of 


horses; 
team, and rather poorly appointed in every way, 
but somewhat cheaper, and bound, if you sat still, 
to bring you in at last. 
There was something 
which brought many farmers converging 
various points of the south and west on the region 
of bewildering beauty where the Lakes of Killar 
ney glitter in the sun or darken in the shadow. 
There were several men of the farmer class on 
the top of the coach, and they began telling ghost 
stories. I was seated among them, and was de 
lighted to listen to their weird conversation. Next 
me satan elderly woman; she might have been a 
farmer’s wife, or she might have been the man 


a yellow coach with a somewhat staggery 


going on in Killarney 


from 


aging woman on a dairy or something of that kind. 
She sat in silence, except for an audible shudder 
which now and again told how the stories of the 
ghosts were impressing her. 

The evening settled in, and we were shrouded 
soon in a soft gray twilight. Suddenly, from the 
back of the coach—from outside the back of it, 
from low down outside the back, where no human 
creature was supposed to have a place—a strange, 
unexpected figure was seen scrambling to the roof 
of the coach. 

We were all amazed, but the good elderly woman 


was more than amazed; she was alarmed. She 
was more than alarmed; she was convinced. She 
threw her arms up and gave a cry. 

“See,” she exclaimed, “what comes of your 


telling such stories at such an hour! 
You have brought HIM up among us!” 

Brought him?’ Whom did she suppose 
the apparition to be? Satan himself, 
no doubt. She was for the moment fully 
convinced that by our ill-omened talk 
we had summoned up the Prince of 
Darkness, and given him by invitation 
a sort of right to take his place among 
us. I 
of superstitious terror more strikingly 
made manifest. 

The explanation was soon given—and 
it had something in it which belonged 
The 
ant 
who had been “deadheading” the coach 
for a He had 
clung on to an iron projection behind, 
used for the lifting of luggage, and had 
been enjoying a ride for nothing. But 
he had been enjoying more than a ride 
He had 
joy to the stories of the ghosts, and the 
Fetches or doubles, and the 
Horse, and the corpse candles, and the 
Banshee and all the rest. 

Soon, however, the fearful joy became 
two fearful, and too little joyous. The 
stories became too gruesome for his 
nerves. He explained, fellow, 
that he could not stand any more of it in 
his position of isolated attachment. He 
did not dare to drop off and finish his 
journey on road—the 
solitude and dusk would have been too much for 
him. He felt that he must have society—that he 
must be with living men and women, or die. So 
he scrambled up to the the coach, and 
presented himself unexpected and unasked. 

We made up for him by general subscription the 
trifling amount of his fare. The elderly 
woman, however, could not be quite reconciled to 
him. There was unlucky, she said, 
about the whole business; and I think she gave it 
to be understood that some one of us was bound 
before long to be a ghost himself. 

I do not fancy such a story as this—and I have 
told it with literal fidelity—could be reported of 
English villagers. An elderly English woman, even 
in the country regions, would assume that a figure 
scrambling up on the roof of a coach was a man 
who wanted to travel along that way, and was 
nothing more. 

The whole little event made a deep impression 
on me—the terror and the profound conviction of 
the woman, the insupportable superstitious dread 
of the man. The whole was characteristic of the 
Irish Celt—the undeveloped poet, the dreamer, and 


never saw the absolute sincerity 


to the realms of superstition, too. 
intruder was simply a young pea 





few miles of the way. 


been listening with a fearful 


Hleadless 


poor 


foot 


along the 


root of 


coach 


something 


| the believer, for whom shadow-land is as real as 


the next parish. 

The Irish peasant in my young days was very 
fond of the Headless Horse, and the Leprechaun, 
the cunning little elf whom you could compel to 
reveal to you all his hidden treasure provided only 
you held him fast, and did not take your eyes off 
him for one second. 

But this was exactly what you could not do. For 
he would invent so many surprises, give so many 
plausible and credible alarms, admonish you in 


| tone of such seeming sincerity about some danger 


just at your shoulder, that you never could manage 
to hold him your captive. 

You always lost your self-command and relaxed 
your grip on him; and then you had his shriek 
of mocking and eldrich laughter 
reward. 

Also, the Irish peasant was very fond, in a half 
timorous sort of way, of stories about the Devil 
Almost everywhere in Ireland you meet with some 
memento of the Devil. There is the Devil’s Bit, 
a huge cleft out of a mountain; there is the Devil's 
Glen; there is the Devil’s Punch Bow! in Killarney ; 
there are all manner of diabolical reminiscences 

In the suburbs of the great, populous, well 
educated city of Cork there was in my boyish 
days, and perhaps there is now, a curious bare 
projecting stone in the middle of a road which 
was known as the Devil’s Stone. I 
quite make out how the started 

that particular with the 
the legend you 
stone at 


for your only 


never could 
which 
stone Evil 
that if stood on 
midnight and invoked the Devil, 


legend 
connected 
(ne, but 
that 


was 
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conversation—very likely even into negotiation— | least in my early time—are to be found just the | were both strongly in favor of the measure. The 


with you. 





same in-the pages of Herodotus, and very likely 


I never was able in my tender years to get to | are to be found in the remains of literatures much 
the stone at the prescribed hour of midnight; but | older than Herodotus himself. 


I often stood on the stone in day or dusk, and 
I dare condition of things which 1s absolutely in the past. 


defied the demon to make his appearance. 


I do not know whether I am speaking of a 





The insh Story-Teller 


say that with all my affected bravery I felt pretty 
confident that I was safe in not being able to fulfil 
the requisite condition, and that the Enemy of 
Mankind would not appear. Anyhow I can 
positively affirm that he never did appear—to me. 

In Ireland, as’ in most other countries where 
people believed in personal encounters with the 
Devil, the patron of all evil usually got the worst 
of it. He was always being taken in, cheated 
and bamboozled. He did not seem to have brought 
into his dealings with fleshly beings very much of 
the craft and sagacity with which he was supposed 
to accomplish his designs over the soul of man. 

The same thing might be said of the giant 
about whom the Irish peasant was willing to hear 
unending legends. The poor giant seemed to be 
a creature of unspeakable simplicity and stupidity. 
He would believe anything—he could be fright- 
ened by anything. 

The manner in which Fin MacCoul could play 
tricks with stranger giants much stronger than 
himself, and who had come over to Ireland 
thirsting for his blood, was something delightful. 
Not only Fin MacCoul himself but Fin MacCoul’s 
wife could make a fool of the biggest and fiercest 
foreign giant that ever put on seven-leagued 
boots. 

Why, there was one simpleton of a giant whose 
discomfiture used to rejoice my childhood, and 
who was scared off by the simple device of exhib- 
iting at the door of the home he was about to 
assault a huge sword, with an inscription on its 
hilt proclaiming that it was warranted to kill a 
hundred men at one single blow. The unfortu- 
nate giant no sooner cast eyes on the weapon and 
the inscription than he fled for his very life. 

He had not lived in modern days, that muddle- 
headed giant, or he would have learned that 
neither sword nor spade nor cake of soap nor 
draught of life-preserving bitters performs exactly 
all the feats of life-preservation or life-destruction 
which it is warranted to achieve. 

Of course this happy fatuity—happy for the 
small human race—which was noted in the giants 
who invaded Ireland seems to be common to the 
giants and the ogres of all countries. In Ireland 
we had not much to do with the ogre, we con- 
fined ourselves mainly to adventures with giants. 
I well remember lying one day on the deck of a 
tishing boat—it was called a ‘‘hooker’’—in Cork 
Harbor, and being kept intensely interested in 
stories of giants told me by a sailor boy. 

The tale of the too credulous monster who was 
taken in by the inscription on the sword hilt was 
one of those; and, child as I was, I can remember 
thinking at the time that the giant was rather too 
easily taken in, and that he had better have made 
some effort to find out whether the sword could 
really perform the wonderful feat ascribed to it. 

There were a good many legends about kings, 
too, and I remember that the kings were often 
victims of an inborn simplicity and gullibility 
which left them but little the superiors of the 
poor blundering giants. 

Some sort of Lrish Aladdin was always manag- 
ing to get the love of a king's daughter, and to be 
made successor to the crown. One king, O'Toole 
by name, was guilty of monstrous ingratitude to 
Saint Kevin, and was properly punished for his 
ignoble conduct. 

But the king generally was like the king of the 
German legends and of Hans Christian Andersen, 
a would-be tyrannical person with a_ pretty 
daughter, which daughter was always prevailed 
upon to fall in love with some fascinating and 
daring youth of the lower order. The end was 
always the same. The narrow-minded but thick- 
headed father was tricked into giving his consent 
to the marriage. 


I visit Ireland often, but I have not had a home 
in Ireland for far more than thirty years. Yet 
I do not suppose even that lapse of time can have 
made any change in the Irish peasant’s passionate 
and half-poetic love for listening to the teller of 
stories. 


_— 
* 





For the Companion. 
DANDELIONS 


Green, slender stalks among the springing grass, 
Then golden blooms that rest awhile and pass 
Leaving us globes of grayish texture light, 

Lo! The wind’s breath, and these have taken flight. 


ERNEST MCGAFFEY. 


* 
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THE PRUSSIAN CRISIS. 


About the middle of March the news came from 
Berlin that a political crisis had taken place in 
the Prussian Cabinet. It was said that Count 
von Caprivi, the German Chancellor, who was 
also Prussian Prime Minister, and Count Zedlitz- 
Trutzschler, the Prussian Minister of Education, 
had resigned their offices. 

This proved to be true, excepting that Count 
von Caprivi, while resigning his place at the head 
of the Prussian Ministry, consented to retain the 
German Chancellorship, at the urgent wish of the 
Emperor. ‘These two offices have hitherto been 
held by the same person. 

The cause of these events lay in the education 
bill which was introduced into the Prussian 
Landtag in January, and which has ever since 
been warmly discussed mm Prussian papers and 
political circles. 

This bill was proposed by the Minister of 
Education, with the cordial approval of the 
Emperor. ‘But it did not receive the united sup- 
port of the ministry. It 1s understood that the 
Minister of Education did not submit the message 
to his colleagues before introducing it. In the 
end the opposition to it became too strong to be 
resisted; the Emperor weakened in his support 
of it, and its two most earnest adherents, 
Caprivi and Count Zedlitz-Trutzschler, thereupon 
resigned. It should be said that the measure had 
been opposed from the first by Herr Miquel, the 
Minister of Finance, a powerful politician. 

The principal feature of the education bill 
which caused it to be most bitterly opposed was 
its assertion of the principle that religious instruc- 
tion of some kind must be compulsory in the 
Prussian schools. 

It was ordained that every school including 
sixty scholars of a different religious faith from 
that of the majority must be divided, so that both 
majority and minority should be taught in their 
own religion. 

All schools were to be arranged so that each 
should contain scholars entirely of one faith, 
while the teachers were to be of the same religious 
creed as the pupils, and were to teach the articles 
of that creed in the schools. 

Pupils were to be forbidden to be excused from 
this religious instruction, even at the request or 
demand of the parents. ‘ 

The children of those who do not believe in any 
form of worship recognized by the State were 
also to be compelled to receive instruction in the 
religion of the school they attended, unless it was 
shown that they received such religious training 
at home. 
| The bill contained other and liberal provisions 

which were, perhaps, generally acceptable; but it 
| was this feature of compulsory religious educa- 
tion which aroused an opposition that could not 
| he overcome. 

German parties divided sharply on the issue. 
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National Liberals, on the other hand, and the 
Progressive, or Radical, party were intensely 
hostile to it. 

The final result was that Count von Caprivi 
was replaced, as Prussian Prime Minister, by 
Count von Eulenburg, a statesman of considera- 
ble note, and that Eulenburg, on the 28th of 
March, withdrew the education bill in the Land- 
tag. ; 

The Liberals and Progressists seem to have 
been encouraged by this victory to demand that 
the responsibility of Ministers to the Diet and 
real parliamentary government should be at last 
established in Prussia. This demand was made 
by the leaders of the two parties, Herren Richter 
and Benningsen. 

That such a demand should be complied with 
just now seems improbable, in view of the 
Emperor's autocratic and wilful character; yet 
such a reform may be nearer in Prussia than at 
present we imagine. 


_— 
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For the Companion. 
O MOTHER MINE! 


O Mother mine, in other days, 
Or e’er I knew of blame or praise, 
Thine was the love to light my ways, 
O Mother mine! 
And pow when Time with tender touch, 
Hath led thee gently down the years, 
O Mother mine, with tears, with tears, 
I pray my care of thee be such, 
To pay in feeble part the debt, 
If I have caused thee one regret, 
O Mother mine! 
ROBERT LOVEMAN. 


* 
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GERRY MANDERING. 


The constitutions of the States of the Union 
usually fix the number of members to be chosen 
for the State legislature. But it is left with the 
legislature itself to divide the State into districts, 
in each of which the voters shall elect one or 
more members. 

Since population will naturally increase more 
rapidly in some parts of a State than in others, it 
follows that the districts must be changed, from 
time to time, in order that each member of the 
legislature may represent, as nearly as possible, 
the same number of voters. 

No rule is made in the State constitutions as to 
the method of mapping out the districts. Most 
States require that all districts shall be fixed 
inside of county lines, and that a single district 
be made up of ‘‘contiguous”’ territory. Otherwise, 
the legislature may draw up the district map as it 
pleases. 

It was long ago discovered that this power 
might be turned to partisan use. Some sections 
or neighborhoods will always cast a large majority 
for one party, when close at hand there may be 
sections which invariably give a majority to the 
other party. 

Now if the Democrats, for example, can com- 
bine into one district as many sure Republican 
neighborhoods as possible, and then arrange the 
neighboring districts so that in each district there 
shall be just enough Democratic voters to counter- 
balance the Republicans in the same district, it is 
clear that the Democrats will have the advantage. 

The Republicans might carry the first district 
by ten thousand majority, and the Democrats get 
only a thousand majority in each of three other 
districts. The Republicans would cast more votes, 
but the Democrats would elect the more members, 
and thus control State legislation. 

If then a legislature making a new ‘‘apportion- 
ment’’ of the State is strongly partisan, it has an 
opportunity to take advantage for its party for the 
ensuing elections. 

This practice is known as “gerrymandering” a 
State, and the origin of the name is curious. 
As long ago as 1811, the Democratic majority in 
the Massachusetts legislature passed a law ‘‘re- 
districting’ the State for senators, with very 
irregular district boundaries. The governor who 
signed the bill was Elbridge Gerry. One district 
in Essex County stretched from Boston to the 
New Hampshire boundary. 

Gilbert Stuart, the famous painter, sketched on 
the map the outline of the district, and added 
eyes and claws to the figure, so that it seemed like 
the picture of a strange winged beast. 

“It looks,’’ said Stuart to a Boston editor, ‘like 
a salamander.” 

‘‘Salamander!”’ .cried the editor; ‘‘call it Gerry- 
mander!’’ and Gerrymander it has been called, 
from that day to this. 

There have been many famous cases of unjust 
gerrymandering, where States have been so divided 
as to elect the officers of one party, when the other 
had a large majority of the total vote. 

Both political parties have in turn taken advan- 
tage of the expedient, and an unfair division of 
a State by one party has often been followed, 
when the control of the legislature changed, by 
an equally unjust ‘redistricting’ in favor of the 
other side. 

States such as Ohio and New York, where 
neither party is permanently in control, have had 
their district map altered at most frequent intervals 
and in the most remarkable way. The famous 
“‘shoestring”’ congressional district of Mississippi 
was a thin strip of territory reaching from the 








north to the south boundary of the State. 
By some politicians gerrymandering is re- | 


| The Junker, which is the Conservative and | garded as a perfectly fair means of securing | 


partisan advantage. But the better class of 
political leaders do not hesitate to denounce it. 

Unfair gerrymandering, moreover, has lately 
received a severe blow from the courts. In 
Wisconsin, the party in power had passed a law 
dividing the State, irrespective of county lines, so 
as to make apparently sure for themselves a 
permanent majority. But the Supreme Court of 
the State declared the law unconstitutional, 
because the State constitution makes a restriction 
on the general method of forming the districts, 
by requiring that county lines be followed. 

The legislature might cut a county into con- 
gressional districts on any plan it chose; but it 
could not combine into one district voters situated 
in two different counties. Fortunately for fair 
elections, a large proportion of the State constitu- 
tions contain precisely this useful limitation. 


* 
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COMMON THIEVES. 


There are other things of which people can be 
robbed which are of fully as much value as those 
that attract street thieves or burglars; and there is 
one kind of robber whose thefts are never ceasing, 
and yet do not bring him before a judge. 

This thief is the one who steals people’s satis. 
faction and comfort and pleasure at every turn by 
giving free play to his sarcastic, grumbling, or 
slighting spirit on all occasions. To be sure he is 
his own worst enemy, but so are all thieves for 
that matter. 

“What a good concert that was!” says some 
enthusiastic music-lover who has just had a, to 
her, rare treat. 

“Did you think so?” asks the thief, scornfully. 
“Why, there was hardly a difficult piece on the 
programme, and all those things have been played 
by fine pianists as mere bagatelles. I wonder that 
the audience sat so patiently.” 

Then the enthusiast feels her ardor dampened, 
and is perhaps even a little ashamed of it. 

“Isn’t this a pretty gingham?” says another girl. 
“And it was such a bargain! You know I have to 
be economical, and I got this for only twenty cents 
a yard.” 

“They are selling them for fifteen cents a yard 


| now,” remarks the thief, dryly. ‘I presume they'll 
| be reduced to ten cents by next week, and they’ll 


be dreadfully common this summer.” 

The pretty gingham goes back into the drawer, 
while its purchaser tries to feel as pleased with it 
as she was before. 

“There!” says the small boy of the family, his 
cheeks flushed with triumph, “I’ve guessed the 
first five puzzles in my new book, and it’s only 
taken me about an hour!” 

“IT should think that was long enough, in all con- 
science,” says the thief, in a biting tone. ‘“They’re 
as simple as A BC. I guessed them in less than 
ten minutes!” 

So the flush of triumph in the little puzzler’s 
face gives place to a glow of mortification. 

There are a great many of these thieves in the 
world, and the strangest thing about them is that 
they do not want what they steal; the good-nature 
and pleasure and satisfaction that they take from 
other people they have no way of using. Yet they 
go on thieving day after day. 


ee 
APPEARANCES. 


A man entered a busy city office, a few weeks 
ago, and asked permission to use the telephone. 
He walked to the corner pointed out by one of the 
clerks, looked curiously gt the instrument, and 
after a furtive glance toward the other occupants 
of the room took down the receiver, and gently 
whispered into it, “‘Hullo.” 

A broad smile passed around the room, and one 
of the younger clerks called out in patronizing 
tones, “Oh no, uncle; hang up the tube, ring the 
bell on the right, then put the tube to your ear and 
talk to that little hole before you.” 

The man obediently hung up the receiver and 
turned toward the speaker. “Thank you!” he said, 
dryly, “Iam the general inspector of this telephone 
line.” 

When Lord John Russell was minister in attend- 
ance upon Her Majesty at Balmoral, a little old 
man in a great coat came one night to the telegraph 
oflice bearing a message from his lordship. The 
clerk in charge seeing it bore no signature flung it 
back with the rude command, “‘Put your name to 
it; it is a pity your master does not know how to 
send a telegram.” The name was added, and the 
horrified official beheld the unmistakable autograph 
of Lord John Russell. 

Trust not mere appearances. Fireflies give out 
no heat, the owl is not wise, the tortoise often wins 
the race, the keen-eyed beggar at the door may be 
a King Alfred, the simply dressed little stranger 
in the street may be a Napoleon, under the dullest 
exterior may dwell the fair soul of a Portia. 


oN 
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A BOY’S WORK. 


A short time ago, in New York City, a pupil of 
the Grammar School Number Eighty-seven, Freddy 
Peck by name, died of a sudden malady. He was 
but twelve years old, and had done nothing to 
make himself famous, surely, at so early an age; 
but the little story which his death brought out has 
spread his name far and wide. 

More than a year ago, when he was barely 
eleven, Freddy Peck formed a plan to establish 
a library for the grammar school to which he 
belonged. He was aware that the most important 
part of any such labor is a beginning; and this he 
made by saving up all the money which was given 
him, and starting a bank account for the benefit of 
the library. 

When the last Christmas season came, Freddy 
announced that he wished that all the money which 
was likely to be spent for him should go to the 
library deposit in the bank. Perhaps this announce- 
ment stimulated giving on the part of his friends; 
at any rate, with these special gifts and Freddy’s 
savings for more than a year, the sum of three 
hundred and fourteen dollars had been obtained. 
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APRIL 21, 1882. 











Not long after came the boy’s death. Though he | agreed that locusta, not cicada, is the Latin wora 
had never been very strong, he had been able to | for grasshopper. What’s your opinion, Sir Philip?” 
serve as a choir boy in a church, and was greatly “My opinion,” answered Sir Philip, gathering up 
loved by many people. his papers and preparing to go, “is that till the 

After his death, his father gave a considerable | grasshopper is out of your head, it will be idle to 
sum to increase the endowment for the library of | talk to you of the affairs of your country.” 
the school. Others heard of the project, and added 
their subscriptions. Soon more than thirteen 
hundred dollars was obtained, and it is believed | 
that ten thousand dollars will soon be raised. 

The library will be established in a large assembly 
room in the school building; and many generations 
of public school children in Grammar School | 
Number Eighty-seven will have occasion to remem- 
ber the noble boy who preferred to do a great good | 
with his money to spending it for his personal | 
pleasure. | In the campaign of the French against the 
Austrians, in 1809, the safety of Napoleon’s army 
made it necessary to take the town of Ratisbon at 
any cost. The assault was entrusted to Marshal 
Lannes, who called for fifty volunteers to lead the 
assaulting party with scaling-ladders. So many 
volunteered for the dangerous duty that it was 


THE CRITICAL MOMENT. 


In a battle there may be one moment when 
victory depends upon the presence of the com- 
mander at the critical point. 

Where, where was Roderick then ? 


One blast upon his bugle horn 
Were worth a thousand men. 


* 
> 





WHO DID WHAT? 











Innocent gossip with no malice in it has often a 

charm for the best of people, as indeed why should 

it not? The person who takes little interest in the 

loves and hates, fortunes and misfortunes of his | difficult to select the fifty. 

neighbors is far more likely to be the possessor of | They advanced, and were all killed. Another 

a cold heart than of a superior mind; but there is | Party was called for, and they, too, were swept | 
he @ thing as being too inauisitive | away by the enemy’s fire. When the third call was 

such & = 8 1 : _. | made, ‘no one volunteered for a duty which 

In the days when our grandmothers were girls appe ared to lead to certain death. There was an 
there came occasionally into the family of a good | ominous silence throughout the ranks. 

“ " 
deacon with nine children a village dressmaker of | ; I will show vo . BX. 
- . “ne " ag ag ag yecame a marshal I was a grenadier! 
the kind immortalized by Mrs. Stowe in “The | Seizing a ladder, he started with it toward the 
Minister’s Wooing.” rampart. His aides.de camp tried to prevent him. 

She was neither as delightful nor as daring as | nd = oom wong G (then captain) Marbot, who 

tan Peieav » had ¢ 5 . an’s | CCS the incide Silt 
Miss I rissy, but she had all of that good woman’s | “Monsieur le Maréchal, you would not wish us 
interest in other people’s affairs, and always looked | to be dishonored; we should be so if you receiv ed | 
forward with particular pleasure to the week | the slightest wound in carrying the ladder, before | 
during which she cut and fitted for the deacon’s | ©YETy ene of your aides-de-camp had been killed. 

: ; . scar teeg In spite of the marshal’s efforts, the aid snatched 
girls, knowing that his house was in some sort a/ the ladder from him, placing one end on_ his 
social centre, where she was likely to hear plenty | shoulder while another aid carried the other end. 
of fresh news and entertaining anecdotes. ™= a —_ by — alee took di. mes ene itt 

BE EE PE RR Oy senor aes as she |,,Lhe sight of a marshal of France disputing with 

One day she arrived late for her work, and a: he his aids who should first mount the breach roused 
entered the house caught a glimpse of the six | the enthusiasm of the division. Officers and 
daughters already assembled in the family sitting- | — claimed the honor of mounting at the 

4 preree as. dane ‘ f the assaulting column. 
room with their gowns and patterns, their work. | "¢@G 0 ‘ : 
: sis ) gees ws “a ob: res They tried to push the aids aside, and to lay hold 
boxes and their new roll of “Injy muslin. of the ladders. But.the gallant staff persisted in 

But none of them were at work, for one was | leading the assault. By one of those strange 
telling the others a story of such absorbing inter tre pe ecg a coruing. par . a = the 

i ‘ pee |W without the loss of a man. The wall was 
that they sat breathless and spellbound, “din | aladed, and the town was carried with little 
hands fallen in their laps or needles suspended in | Joss. 
the air. 

The sight was too much for the new-comer. ears so " 

With one mitt on and one off, her unfastened | WONDERS OF ALASKA. 

pelisse dragging from her shoulders, her bonnet | The exploring parties which, under the combined 
askew and its loosened strings streaming, she | »uspices of the United States Geological Survey 
appeared suddenly among the astonished girls, | | and the National Geographic Society, visited Mount 
crying as she came: St. Elias and its neighborhood in 1890 and 1891 have 

“What? What? Whatis it? Who did what?” | brought back wonderful accounts of that region. 

She was answered, although giving a full answer | One of the most interesting features of the report 
involved the re-telling of the whole story, but her | of Mr. Israel C. Russell, the leader of the expedi- 
comprehensive inquiry became thereafter a family | tions, is that which relates to the great Malaspina 
byword. glacier between Mount St. Elias, with its flanking 

Among the deacon’s descendants to this day if | ranges of giant peaks, and the Pacific Ocean. 
one shows signs of too great inquisitiveness, it is 
suflicient for any other member of the 
ask, with a lift of the eyebrow: 
“Who did what?” 


* 
> 





THIRTEEN MILLION VOTERS. 








The extent of the oo field of ice is no less 

family to | than fifteen hundred square miles, its extreme 

length being seventy miles, while it varies between 

twenty and twenty-five miles in width. The sur 

face of the ice is elevated about fifteen hundred 

feet above the sea, and its top, especially near the 

centre of the area, is smooth, but split by tens of 
thousands of crevasses. 

The surface of the glacier is gently undulating, 

This is the greatest voting nation of the earth. | like thatofa rolling prairie, Mr. Russell describes 

“i ke Sp LORI TS | it as “a dreary and lifeless prairie of ice.’ 
There are more Americans who vote than the voters In one place a part of the glacier, known as the 
of any other country; they vote more frequently, | Guyot lobe, advances boldly, with a perpendicular 
and elect by popular suffrage a larger proportion | front, into the ocean, and as the waves undermine 
of their public officers | it huge icebergs are broken off and go floating out 
! ‘ x : to sea. The loss thus sustained is made up by the 

In 1888 nearly eleven million four hundred thou. | slow advance of the glacier through the pressure 
sand citizens voted for President. This year the | of the accumulating ice and snow on the mighty 
total will be not less than thirteen millions. | Slopes of the mountains behind it. , 

Wiese « ia Kacpens f eaiaiiiae i Concealed streams running under the glacier 

Whence comes this Increase of more than 2/| drain off the water that accumulates from the 
nillion and a half votes? From the people of six | melting of the ice. Many of these streams reap- 
new States; from the newly naturalized immi- om at - — of me i glac “. — = . the 

: : . : - ’ - worder of stones and gravel, and one of them, 
rr . 
grants; from a million young men who will for the named Fountain Stream, is truly wonderful. 
first time record their preferences in a national Its waters come to the surface with such force, 
election. owing to the pressure behind, that they form a 

How are you going to vote, young man? You | 8Pring a hundred feet across, which rises in a body 
bantey ed sa id 8 Pilg - = ” wit Fon twelve or fifteen feet above the surface of the 
ardly know how much depends upon your answer ground, while spurts and jets of spray shoot up 
to that question. Yet it is in general true that a | still higher. 
man remains attached through life to the party 
which receives his first vote. 

Those who study the political history of the WHEN LADIES PASS. 
country will discover that parties have changed | Poctor Wills, an Englishman who lived many 
but little, from the beginning. There have been | years in Persia, says that until lately it was the 
times of degeneracy and times of revival, periods ae that no male person over ten years of age 
of timidity and periods of moral courage, years of | should be found on the road over which a royal 
victory and years of defeat wife or daughter was to pass. A violation of the 

Through it all the division has been on n early rule was punished with death. Even now, he 
the same lines, and the aims and methods of parties | says, Europeans wisely avoid unpleasantness by 
have not changed. 7 ; turning aside when they hear the shouts which 

It is, therefore, a mistake to think that in the | jndicate the approach of the “palace ladies.” 
coming election ‘asts a sensible vote w _ 
| “ay a ge that man casts a sensible ae who The late American Minister, Mr. Benjamin, made 
ooks merely at the personal character or the | 9 great mistake on one occasion by neglecting this 
personal popularity of candidates. If you yote, | precaution. With true American simplicity he was 
you must vote for one set of principles or another, | 4¢customed _— through the streets w = only 
whatever ‘ ads ee aa lela one servant. Meeting the procession one day, he 

atever may be your inte ntion in the matter. failed to turn out of its path. 

You have more than six months in which to make The result was that his servant was beaten, and 
up your mind. Deliberate, and decide wisely, | he himself = hustled into a by-road. The next 
remembering you are probably ing a | day he duly lodged a complaint of this treatment; 
cholee for 8 — are probably making a but he had to put up with the apology that, 

oice for a lifetime. naturally, “the royal servants would not rec ognize 

- a ‘one-horse minister. 
o An Austrian officer of engineers, many years in 
" . the service of the Shah, was wiser in his genera- 
BURKE’S GRASSHOPPER. tion. He met the late Queen- Mother and the royal 

Sir Philip F ‘j 4 velted Ed i ladies when he was on foot, turned his face to the 
, ulilp Francis once waited upon Edmund | wa}) like a native, and as each carriage passed, 
Burke by appointment, to read over to him some | deliberately saluted from the back of his head. 
nhuportant public documents. He found Mr. Burke The ladies screamed with laughter and told the 
in his garde “ eee “a saat Shah; who persuaded him to repeat his novel 
it a con, holding a grasshopper and observing | Saiutes, and then congratulated him on his dis- 

attentively. cretion. 

“What a beautiful creature is this!” said Burke. 

“Observe its structure,—its legs, its wings, its 
eyes.” UNDESIRED LODGINGS. 

se ro . ” “] Fy . . “ 

, How can you,” said Sir Philip, “lose your time | The patronage which, in times past, great princes 
n¢ rj » ima . , av 2 s s > 

: \dmiring such an animal, when you have 80 | were in the habit of bestowing upon men of letters 

a 3 P rts -e y o” . , 
™ a objects of importance to attend to? had two sides. What the other side might well be 

“Vet Soe ” ‘ ka - ~ ry ‘ Py 
mi et Sox rates,” said Burke, “attended to a much | js j/lustrated by an anecdote of Voltaire which has 
: hi raped he actually measured the proportion | peen unearthed recently. 

lich its size bore > spac ssed over in 
skip. 1 think Z to the space it passed over | “ {In the early days of his literary efforts, the 
pe cS link the skip of a grasshopper does not| Regent of Fr: ance was much displeased by the 
exceed its length. Let us see.” tone of Voltaire’s remarks about public affairs, 

“My dear friend,” said Sir Philip, “I am in a pm yy ee Bastile. But later, 
great hurrv: ay , ; Reet ie .| When his tragedy of “CEdipus” was represented, 
wet rasigiy let us walk in, and let me read my | the prince relented, and released the author. 
papers to you. Happening to meet Voltaire soon after, the 

Into the house they walked. Sir Philip began to | Regent went so far as to say 
read, and Burke appeared to listen. At length Sir “Be prudent, and I will take « vare of you.’ 

Philip, t “I am infinitely obliged to you,” said the poet, 
P, having mislaid a paper, a pause ensued. “but | beg your highness not to charge yourself 


“I think,” said Burke, “that naturalists are uow | further with my lodging!” 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


> shouted Lannes, “that before | 


| ‘““Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 

tifrice’’ preserves the teeth and hardens the gums. 

Made only by Joun I. Brown & Sons, Boston, Mass. 

Mailed on receipt of price, 2% cts. {Adv. 
aaa 


“The Best in the World,’’ says Allen & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, sellers for fifty years of the old and 


Colds and Consumption. 
proprietors. Price Hc. and $1. Large bottle delivered on 
receipt of $1. Agents in the large centres of the U. S. and 
sold by apothecaries generally. 
HOW TO BUILD A HOUSE. 

If you are ag | about building don’t fail to send 
for the new book, ow to Build,” containing 25 plans 


for houses costing from $500 to $5000. Mailed post 7 
for 25c. by J. 8. OGILVIE, Pub., 157 Rose St., N. Y. 


IF A DYSPEPTIC 


should ask me, ‘*Why should I take Poluboskos?”’ 
I would say to him or her: — 








| Because it is the most easily dige ssted of nature’s 
foods, not only being taken into the stomach 
| in a form most easily assimilated of itself, 
but as aiding the digestion of other sub- 
stances with better results even than pepsin, 
and like compounds. 
Pamphlet on application. 
EtsNer & MENDELSON Co., 6 Barclay St., New York. 


THE 
SMITH & WESSON 


Hammerless Safety Revolver. 


A Perfect and Safe Arm for 
HOME PROTECTION. 


























So constructed that accidental dis- 
charge is absolutely impossible, 
and requiring for its operation sufficient 
grasp and strength to render it perfectly 
harmless in the hands of a child. 

Send stamp for full catalogue with detailed description, | 


SMITH & WESSON, 
Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


Mention this paper. 








Short Talks on Life Insurance, 
interesting to every family. 


TALK I. 


A Happy Man 


is he who not only provides for his 
family now, and lays aside a certain 
amount for the “rainy day’; but also 
secures their comfort and support in the 
future by providing a fund for their 
maintenance when he has been taken 
from them. 


We Show You How to do It. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
MASS. BENEFIT ASSO., 53 State 8, Boston. 


well-known “ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam” for Coughs, | 
Cutler Bros. & Co., Boston, 


Get the genuine. (Adv. | 











RASTMAN COLLECE, Povcnkerpsie, N. Y. 
| offers both sexes the best advantages for a prac tic al 
iness education at the lowest cost. Open all 
| the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Sfenog 
raphy taught. Address as above for I Illus. | ( catalogue. 





EVERY LADY WHO 


takes pride in her Home must appreciate an 
article that will enable her, at a very small ex- 
pense, to keep the interior of her house and all 
her Furniture looking just like new. Such an 
| article is 


Campbell's Varnish Stain, 


a scientific combination of Varnish with Colors, 
made expressly for the purpose, by which any 
person can satisfactorily stain and varnish, with 
one application, all kinds of household Furniture 

(wood or rattan) and interior wood-work, trans- 

forming it into beautiful imitations of Cherry, 

Mahogany, Walnut, Rosewood, Oak, Ebony o1 

Vermilion, producing a perfect imitation of the 

natural wood finished with Varnish, and it is th: 
| only article that has ever been made that wil 

satisfactorily accomplish this result. 

These Stains have been in use severa. 
years and are a delight to every house- 
| keeper who has used them. 

They are put up for household use, in all the 
Colors above menationed, in half-pint cans at 30 

| cents, pints 50 cents. Ask your local dealer 
for them, and if he does not have them ask him to 
order from the nearest of the following whole- 
sale agents, and they will be supplied at man- 
ufacturer’s prices: 

Strong, Cobb & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Peter Van 
Schaack & Sons, Chicago, Ill. ; Moffitt West Drug Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. ; Lyman Eliel Drug Co., Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler Paul, Minn. ; Greene & Button 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; A. Kiefer & Co., Indiana 0lIs, Ind.; 
Hazeltine Perkins Drug Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
McClure, Walker & Gibson, Albany, N. Y.; John L: 
Thompson, Sons & Co., Troy, N. Y.; Richardson Drug 
Co., Omaha, Neb. ; Geo. A. Kelley & Co. Pittsburg, Pa. ; 
Singer & Wheeler, Peoria, Ll. Hurlbut, Ward & Co., 
pes Moines, lowa; Bridges, MeDowell Co., Louisville, 

; Woodward, Faxon & Co., Kansas C ity, Mo.; C.D. 
Sinith ene ‘0., St. Joseph, Mo. ; Plimpton, Cowan & © 0., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Moore & Hubbard, Sy re use, N. Y.; Bab- 
cock & Stowell, Binghamton, N. Y.; - Barnard, Roch 
ester, N. Y. Matthews Bros., ASE AY Penn.; Finlay 
& Brunsw is, New Orleans, La. ; Meyer Bros. Dru Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Thompson & Ohmstede, Galveston, 
Dreiss, Thompson & Co., San Antonio, Tex.; Dowie & 
—— Charleston, 8. C.; Lloyd & Adams, Savannah, 

a E. mane & Co. Jac Be Fla. . T. Daggett, 
| Wi ilmington, N. 


| These ieee have so successfully filled a long- 
felt want that some worthless imitations have 
| already been placed on the market, so be par- 


| sone to see that you get 
9? Take no other! 


“Campbell’ S Made only by 
| Carpenter, Woodward & Morton, 


| ; BOSTON, MASS. 















BICYCLES, 


QUARANTEED. 


Catalogue free on application to the nearest Columbia 
Agent, or sent by mail for two 2-cent stamps, 


POPE MFG. CO., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 








to be 27 per cent. stron 
on the market. 





[ itchen Economy. 


Actual tests show the Royal Baking Powder 


ger than any other brand 


If another baking powder is 
forced upon you by the grocer, see that you are 
__ charged the correspondingly — lower price. 
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BOSTON. WASHINCTON. 


CHICAGO. 


Victor Bicycles. 





OVERMAN WHEEL CoO. 


A. GC. SPALDING & BROS., SPECIAL ACENTS, 


NEW YORK. 










If youare going to ride 
why not ride the best? 
Victor Cushion and Vic- 
tor Pneumatic Tires; 
highest possible grade. 


Catalog on application, 


DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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For the Companion, 


LOOKING BACK AT BOYHOOD. 
By Donald G. Mitchell. 


I pity those young folks who pass their early 
years without having any home knowledge of 
gardens or orchards. City schools and city pave- 
ments are all very well, but I think if my childish 
feet had not known of every day trampings through 
garden alleys or on wood walks, and of climbings 
in hay-lofts or among apple boughs when fruit 
began to turn, half of the joys of boyhood, as I 
look back at them, would be plucked away. 

So it happens, that when I am asked for some 
reminiscences of those early days, gone for sixty 
years or more, the great trees that sheltered my 
first home stir their branches again. Again I see 
the showers of dancing petals from the May bloom 
of apple or of peach trees strewing the grass, or 
the brown garden mold, with a little of that old 
exultation of feeling which is almost as good as a 
prayer—in way of thanksgiving. 

I think I could find my way now amid all the 
involvements of new buildings and new plantings 
on ground that I have not visited for fifty years, to 
the spot where the blood peach grew, and where 
the mulberry stood and the greengage loaded with 
fruit in its harvest time, and the delightful white- 
blooming crab, lifting its odors into the near 
window of the “boy’s room.” 

Then there was a curiously misshapen apple- 
tree in the far orchard, with trunk almost prone 
upon the ground, as if Providence had designed it 
for children to clamber upon. What a tree it was 
toclimb! There many a time we toddlers used to 
sit, pondering on our future, when the young 
robins in the nest overhead would be fully fledged, 
catching glimpses, too, before yet leaves were 
fully out, of the brown hermitage or study upon 
the near, wooded hillside, where my father, who 
was a cleryman, wrought at his sermons. 

It is only a dim image of him that I can conjure 
up as he strode at noontime down the hill. 
Catching up the youngest of us with a joyous, 
proud laugh, he led the toddling party—the nurse 
bringing up the rear—in a rollicking procession 
homeward. 

A more distinct yet less home-like image of 
this clergyman I have in mind, as he leaned over 
from the pulpit of a Sunday, with a solemnity of 
manner that put one in awe, and with an earnest- 
ness of speech that made the Bible stories he 
expounded seem very real. 

But the sermons of those days were very long 
for children. It must have been, usually, before 
the middle of the discourse that I went foraging 
about the square pew, visiting an aunt who almost 
always had peppermints in her bag. Or in lack of 
this diversion I could toy with the foot-stove under 
my mother’s gown, or build fortifications with the 
hymn-books. 


The “lesser”? Westminster Catechism also, with | 


which we had weekly wrestlings, was somewhat 
heavy and intellectually remote. But it was pleas- 
antly tempered by the play of the parlor fire, or 
the benignly approving smiles when answerings 
were prompt. In summer weather the song of a 
cat-bird or brown-thrasher in the near tulip-tree 
chased away all the tedium of the Westminster 
divines, or perhaps lifted it into a celestial 
atmosphere. 

The Bible stories, though, as they tripped from 
my mother’s tongue, were always delightful. 1 
thought then, and still think—at sixty-nine !—that 
her ways of religious teaching were by many odds 
better than that of the Westminster divines. And 
there were some of her readings from the hymn- 
book that tingle in my ears to-day. 

That compulsory Bible-reading, chapter after 
chapter, and day by day, so common in well- 
regulated families of those times, has for me a 
good many ungrateful memories. Wrathful, un- 
wholesome burnings were kindled by this enforced 
rote reading of a book wheretrom gladsome and 
hopeful splendors ought to shine. 

Of other earliest reading I remember with dis- 
tinctness that great budget of travel and adventure, 
good for week-days or Sunday, called “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” Mercy, and Great-heart, and 
Christian, and Giant Despair, too, were of our 
family. Nor can I cease to call to mind gratefully 
the good woman (Maria Edgeworth) who in the 
earliest days of our listening to stories made us 
acquainted with the * Basket-maker’s” children, 
who scotched the carriage wheels, and with “Lazy 
Lawrence” and “Eton Montem.” 

At what precise age I went to my first school 1 
cannot say. It may have been six or seven. A 
roundabout blue jacket with bell buttons I know 
I had, and a proud tramp past the neighbors’ 
houses. 

The mistress was an excellent woman, everybody 
said, with a red ruler, and discipline, and spec- 
tacles. <A tap from her spectacle-case was a 
summons every morning to listen to her reading, 
in quiet monotone, of a chapter in the Bible. 
After which, in the same murmurous way, she said 
a prayer. 

She taught arithmetic out of Colburn, I think, 
and Woodbridge’s Geography to the older ones; 
but her prime force was lavished upon spelling. 
We had field-days in that, for which we were 
marshalled by companies, toeing a crack in the 
oaken floor. What an admiring gaze I lifted up 
upon the tall fellows who went with a wondrous 
glibness through the intricacies of such words as 
im prac-ti-ca-bil-i-ty ! 

The mistress had her own curious methods of 
punishment, and | dimly remember how an 
obstreperous boy was once shut under the lid of 
the big writing-desk, not for very long, I suspect. 
But the recollection of it, and of his sharp wail 





| bride Ginevra, who closed the lid of a Venetian 
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of protest, gave a very lively emphasis to my 
reading, years after, of Roger’s story of the Italian 


chest upon herself in some remote loft, where her 
skeleton and her yellowed laces were found years 


| afterwards by accident. 


Another of the mistress’s methods of subduing 


| masculine revolt was in tying a girl’s bonnet upon 


| a boy’s head. 


I have a lingering sense now of 
some such early chastisement, and the wearisome 
pasteboard stiffness and odors of cosmetics of the 


| bonnet. 


Of associates on those school benches, I remem- 
ber with most distinctness a tallish boy, my senior 
by two years or so, who befriended me in many 
skirmishes, decoyed me often into his leafy door- 
yard, half-way tomy home, where luscious cherries 
grew, and by a hundred kindly offices during many 
succeeding years cemented a friendship of which 
I have been always proud. 

A photograph of his emaciated, but noble 
face, as he lay upon his death-bed in Paris, is 
before me as I write. 

Another first school which I knew as privileged 
pupil—not esteeming the privilege largely—was in 
the old town of Wethersfield, where I went on visits 
to my grandfather. I remember his great shock of 
snowy white hair, and how he was bowed with 
age. He wore most times long gray hose, with 
knee buckles, and a huge coat like those in 
Franklin pictures, whose pockets were often 
bulged out with a biscuit or an ear of corn. With | 
these he loved to pamper his white pony or other 
favorite beast. 

The school to which the old gentleman introduced | 
me solemnly was near by, and of the Lancastrian 
order. Mr. Joseph Lancaster had come over from 
England not many years before to indoctrinate | 
America. 

There was great drill of limbs and voices; but 
what specially impressed me was a long tray or | 





What a beautiful sheet of water it was in those 
days! Its shores are now all submerged and 
blotted out by manufacturers’ dams. What a 
joyous, rollicking progress we made homeward, of 
a Saturday afternoon, with the cupola and the 
great bulk of building lifting in our front against 
the western sky! 

The strong point of the teaching at Ellington 
was, I think, Latin. I am certain that before half 
my time there was up I could repeat all the rules 
in Adams’s Latin Grammar verbatim, backward or 
forward. 

As for longs and shorts and results and quantities 
and the makeup of a proper hexameter, they were 
driven into my brain and riveted. Even now Iam 
dimly conscious on uneasy nights of the 


Quadrupedante putrem sonitu 


making its way through my dreams with the old | 
schoolboy gallop. 

I could stretch this screed farther, but the types | 
forbid. The home, with a glimpse of which I 
began this paper, had been broken up a long time 
before the high school experience came to an end. 

Late in the spring of. 1837 the shattered, invalid 
remnant of its flock was sailing homeward from a 
winter in Santa Cruz. In July of the same year I 
set off from Ellington, by the “Hartford, Ware and 
Derne Dispatch Line” of stages, seated beside the 
driver, with twenty dollars in my pocket and my 
trunk on the roof of the coach, to enter Yale 
College. 


“IK MARVEL.” | 


” 
> 





For the Companion. 


THE JAWBONE TELEGRAPH. 


Story-writers, as a rule, would have us believe 
that the hero always wears the hero-trademark in 
his face. But I know better. I have met a good 





Patsy sends 


trough of moistened sand, where we were taught 
to print letters. I think I came there toa trick of 
making printed letters which was never lost. 

There was a quiet dignity about Wethersfield 
streets in thatday. There were great quiet houses 
before which mighty trees grew, houses of the 
Welles’s, of the Chesters, of the Webbs, in some 
of which Washington had lodged in his comings or 
goings. 

It was through that quiet Wethersfield street, and 
by way of the “Stage” office at Slocomb’s Hotel in 
Hartford, that I must have travelled first to Judge 
Hall’s Ellington school. Thereafter for six years, 
off and on, I wrestled with arithmetic and declama- 
tion, and Latin and Greek. 

It was a huge building—every vestige gone 
now—upon a gentle eminence overlooking a peace- 
ful valley town. Iam sure some glimpses of the 
life there must have found their way into some 
little books which I have had the temerity to 
publish. 

The principal, a kindly, dignified old gentleman, 
lived apart, in a house amongst gardens and 
orchards; but the superintendent, the English 
master, the matron and the monitors were all 
housed with us, and looked sharply after discipline. 

When I hear boys of near kith complaining of 
the hardships they endure, I love to set before 
them a picture of the cold chambers opening upon 
the corridors in that huge building. 

We dressed there by the dim light coming 
through ventilators over the doors, from lamps 
swinging in the hall. After this it was needful to 
take a swift rush out of doors, in all weathers, for 
a plunge into the washroom door, where we made 
our ablutions. Another outside rush followed for 
the doors opening upon the dining-hall, where 
morning prayers were said. Then an hour of 
study in a room reeking with the fumes of whale- 
oil lamps went before the summons to breakfast. 

There were two schoolrooms. The larger was 
always presided over by a teacher who was 
nothing if not watchful. The smaller was allotted 
to a higher range of boys, and here the superin- 
tendent appeared at intervals to hear recitations. 

I shall never forget the pride and joy with 
which the superintendent—I think it was Judge 
Taft, thereafter Attorney General, and minister to 
Russia—announced, once upon a time, my promo- 
tion to the south schoolroom. Frank Blair, the 
general of Chickamauga, was a bench-mate with 
me there. Once upon a “composition” day we 
were pitted against each other; but who won the 
better marks I really cannot say. 

Teacher Taft was an athlete. He could whip 
With enormous vigor, some boys said, but I have 
only the kindest recollections of him. I used to 
look on with amazed gratification as he lifted six 
“fifty-sixes,” strung upon a pole, in the little 
grocery shop past which we walked on our way 
to swim in Snipsic Lake. 





a Message. 


many heroes, boys and men, and hardly one of 
them was handsome. 

One of these was Patsy. If ever there was a lad 
whom the romancer would not pick out as a hero, 
he was the one. He was a sleepy-looking Texas 
boy, snub-nosed and weak of chin, with clothes 
that seemed to be barely on speaking terms with 
him. 

If you had rounded up all the “no-account” 
looking boys in Arizona, Patsy would have taken 
the prize asthe most unpromising of them all. 
And no one would have been more satisfied of the 
justice of the award than Patsy himself. He had 
as little suspicion as had any one who knew him 
that he carried about him any claim to special 
consideration; which is, after all, a very good 
starting-point for the real hero. 

Patsy had gone to Waco at fifteen and learned 
telegraphy by the sufferance of an operator whom 
he knew. Study of any sort was not easy to him; 
but in his stolid way he had mastered as much as | 
his instructor knew; and some time later the 
operator, to get rid of him, helped him into a 
position out in New Mexico. 

Then he had a chance to go out on the line of the 
Atlantic & Pacific Railroad, to a little station | 
where there was better chance of promotion; and 
when he invented the famous Jawbone Telegraph 
he was night-man at Fairview, the sort of metrop- 
olis still common in Arizona. 

Fairview contained a telegraph office twelve by 
sixteen; a section-house which overflowed with 
the American “boss” and his wife and five Mexican 
laborers; a pigpen made of worn-out ties; a pet 
deer and an outlook. 

The sprawling junipers crowded it on all sides; 
and northeast opened.the rocky jaws of Johnson’s 
Caiion, the long, wild scar in the shoulders of the | 
San Francisco range by which the railroad slid 
down from the great pitch of the Arizona Divide, | 
more than seven thousand feet above the sea, on 
its lonely way to the far Rio Colorado. 

The cafion was a bad place, and yet the only 
route by which a railroad could jump off the | 
mountains without breaking its neck. 

The grades ran up to one hundred and thirty- | 
seven feet—a hill at which an Eastern engineer | 
would look with horror. The monster ten-wheelers, 
each twice to three times as heavy as an Eastern 
locomotive, panted hard in bringing a load of ten 
cars up the hill; and coming down that steep 
twenty miles from Supai, trains crept as if holding 
their breath. | 

The track lay along a narrow shelf hewn from 
the face of the savage cliff; and from the car 
windows one looked far down on one side into the 
dizzy gorge, and on the other up to the beetling 
rocks. 

On the shelf, crowded between the great iron 
bridge, which spanned a side canon, and the 
tunnel, was a little box of a house; and there lived 
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deaf old George, an Englishman, the faithful 
watchman of that very important stretch of track. 

Ten miles downhill was the eight-house “city” 
of Ash Fork. Thirteen miles uphill—twenty-three 
miles from Ash Fork, and at nearly three thousand 
feet higher altitude—was Williams, with three. 
score people. Outside of these it was forty miles 
in any direction to a human being. 

Binn, the agent and day-operator, was not a 
very cheerful companion. But Patsy’s best chum 
was—Patsy. Coming off watch at six in the 
morning, he slept in a blanket on the high counter 
till early afternoon; then generally sallied out 
alone “fur a pasear wid Patsy” until time to take 
his task again at six in the evening. There was 


| game back in the hills; and the echoes came to 


know well the bark of the battered old Henry 
rifle. 

One hot August afternoon Patsy woke somewhat 
earlier than usual; and sliding off the counter in 
the telegraph office, took the antiquated brass. 
mounted rifle from the corner and stroked it. 

“I’m goin’ up yan side o’ the tunnel,” he said. 
“De Mexicans seed a wild-cat up dere yisterday, 
’n’ T low hit’s my cat—ef I git it.” 

Binn said “Mm!” being too sleepy to care to say 
anything more important; and Patsy shuffled out 
and off. 

It was not exactly the day most people would 
choose for a walk, as few days of an Arizona 
summer are; but Patsy did not particularly mind 
the blinding glow. It was good to get out, even if 
the sun did “come down de nigh way;” and he 
shambled up the track at a rapid gait. 

In an hour he had crossed the first iron bridge, 
and was nearing the second and the tunnel. <A 
scurrying cottontail rabbit ran down a cleft of the 
rocks and out of sight; and Patsy clambered 
clumsily down to the bottom of the gorge, hoping 
fora shot. But the rabbit had disappeared. 

Patsy walked a little way up the dry stream-bed ; 
and finding nothing, climbed up again the five 
hundred rocky feet to the track beside the little 
watch-house. 

The door was open, but old George was not to be 
seen. This was odd, for he always locked the 
door when he went out, and at other times he was 
generally sitting on the sill. 

Patsy crossed the little twelve-foot shelf which 
was the old man’s front yard, and poked his head 
into the doorway. The tiny, cheerless room was 
very stilland hot. The sunlight through the door 
made a path of warped gold to the rough bunk 
with its tattered quilts. 

On the broken chair dozed the fat yellow cat, old 
George’s only companion. The battered frying- 
pan and the tomato-can which served as a coffee 
pot stood upon the rusty stove. Funny where 
George was, though! These rude belongings 


“were treasures to him, and he always guarded 


them jealously against tramps who were “fired 
from the train” and haunted the cafon to “jump” 
another. 

As Patsy marveled, he caught sight of something 
which made his heart stand still. It was only a 
large, rough boot projecting from under the bed, 
whose tumbled covers hid all but the lower half. 
To Patsy this meant a greatdeal. George certainly 
never went out barefoot, and he had but one pair 
of boots. 

Patsy craned his long neck farther forward. 
Ah! Around that boot was a strong, tight cord, 
that barely showed, touching the very edge of the 
dragging quilt. 

Patsy was at the bed in one jump, and clutched 
the boot. It wasn’t empty! He tugged at it, and 
a shabby, heavy form yielded reluctantly to his 
hauling, and appeared from under the bed! 

Poor old George! With feet lashed tight together 
by a heavy cord, and hands bound behind his back, 
a jagged lump of coal forced savagely into his 
mouth for a gag, and an ugly welt across the gray 
face where they had struck him with a six-shooter 
before overcoming him! 

But the sharp old eyes were open—he wasn’t 
dead! 

-atsy pulled out his knife and cut the cruel 
cords, but the old man was too badly cramped to 
be able to move his stiffened limbs. Then witha 
violent wrench Patsy pulled the lump from the 
distended and bleeding jaws, and brought a cup of 
water and poured it down the old man’s throat, 
lifting the gray head gently on his arm. 

The boy’s instinct had warned him that it was a 
time for great caution. He laid his lips to the old 
man’s ear and whispered, shrilly: “Wot’s dey 
done to yo’, Gearge?” 

The deaf watchman mumbled, painfully low: 

“Hold-ups! They gave me one with a pistol 
and tied me hup. I thinks as ’ow they means to 
hold hup Number Two.” 

“But wot’ll we do?” whispered the boy in the 
same penetrating tone, which George could hear 
better thana shout. “Dey shore mustn’t hold up 
de train. Whar is dey?” 

“I donno,” answered George. “I fancy they’re 
putting rocks into the tunnel, to wreck ’er, for 
they ’ad crowbars. But be awake, lad! They be 
bad! You knows the new law, that train-robbing 
is death in Harizona, and they won’t stop at 
nothink. They mus’ know some big shipment 0’ 
bullion’s going heast, and they wants it.” 

Patsy thought a moment. There was unusual 
sparkle in his sleepy eyes. 

“Wal,” he said, “‘we shore hefto try to stop ’em. 
Yo’ cain’t walk yet-a-bit, yo’re thet cramped. Jes’ 
yo’ lay back dar under de bed tell yo’ git rested- 


| like, so’s ef dey comes dey’ll ‘low yo’s all fast. 


Den ef yo’ gets peart, take a sneak down de rocks 
into de canon, an’ vamose for Fairview. I’m jes’ 
natch’ally goin’ to see!” 

The boy pitched the severed cords and the lump 
of coal out of sight, and assisted the old man to 
dispose himself under the bed in the same position 
as before. 

“I ’low we'll buffaler ’em,” he whispered, 
encouragingly; and cocking the old rifle, he tip- 
toed out and crept down over the edge of the 
rocky slope. Under its brow he crawled cautiously 
a few rods; and then from rock to rock to the east 
end of the tunnel, into whose dark mouth he 
peered from behind a lucky ledge. 

Yes! There were voices! Patsy strained his 
ears, 


In the queer reverberations of the tunnel 
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-ounds were sadly jumbled; but now and then he 
caught distinct words, even whole phrases. 

“That'll fetch her! ... smash . said fifty 
thousand ... silver bars... shoot,ofcourse... 
cain’t take no chances! . . . ’Nother swig! .. . No 
monkey biz.” 

That was enough. The scoundrels were there, 
and they meant to wreck and rob the express. 
There was fifty thousand dollars in silver bars 
going through from San Francisco in the Wells 
Fargo treasure-chests, and they knew of it in the 
strange ways by which robbers find out these 
things. And a wreck there—Patsy shivered to 
think what it meant. } 

The engine, of course, would be shattered in the | 
tunnel, and would bury engineer and fireman in a 
hideous chaos of steam and writhing iron. The | 
passenger coaches would still be on the great 
bridge—the shock would doubtless hurl them off 
that narrow footing into the awful abyss. So there 
would be very little left to annoy the robbers—just 
the express messenger and mail clerks, if they 
were not killed in the smash. And at best they 
would be easy victims, in the surprise. 

By the time these thoughts had chased one 
another through his head Patsy was at the bottom | 
of the gorge, and running for dear life down its | 
boulder-choked bed. He felt safe enough; it 
would have been a phenomenal shot to hit hime | 

| 
| 








from the track; and in case any lookout of the 
robbers saw him, he had a natural fort under the 
cliff anywhere, and the old Henry wherewith to | 
defend it. 

It was three o’clock, or thereabouts, by the sun. | 
Number Two was due at four at the tunnel. No} 
time to lose, then, in getting over that rugged | 
three miles to Fairview; and Patsy kept at a long, 
slouching trot, despite the slippery boulders and 
the jagged blocks which crowded his path. 

At the lower bridge he clambered up the cliff to 
the track, and went skipping along the rock ballast 
with increased speed. The world was hot and 
still as an oven, and no living thing in sight. 

In a few minutes more he rounded the last curve 
and came in sight of Fairview. All seemed well 
there. The little brown station sweltered quietly 
in the sun. There was no sound but the singing of 
the wires overhead—r-rm ! r-rm ! r-rm! 

With instinctive caution Patsy stopped running 
as he emerged from the cut into view of the 
station, and walked carelessly. He shuffled up to 
the open door and shuffled in. 

And as he went in he caught his breath. A | 
short, thick-set man, with a hard face, sat in | 
Patsy’s rickety chair; and from under the flap of 
his leathern coat peeped the butt of a Colt’s 44.” 
Hard faces and six-shooters were neither new nor | 
alarming to Patsy; but he felt instantly that the 
stranger was not a casual frontiersman. The 
watchful look he flung at Patsy, the swift glance 
at Binn and back to Patsy had something sinister 
in it. 

Binn was at the telegraph instrument, pounding 
out a message for the man—something about “ Big | 
head of stock rounded up. Ship to-night. Meet at 
Peach Springs.” 

That was harmless enough, thought Patsy when | 
he had heard it ticked off; but it might be a blind. | 
The stranger was a lookout who had come to | 
watch the telegraph station, ‘and see that no | 
warning went to the doomed train; and this | 
despatch was a “blind.” 

For once Patsy’s mind moved quickly. This 
fellow must not suspect him. The boy flung his 
tattered hat into a corner, pretending to give an 
impatient snort. 

“Done tramped all them malpais, an’ haint seen 
nary hair o’ thet wil’-cat!” he exclaimed, dropping 
upon Binn’s bed as if worn out and disgusted. 

“Huntin’ wil’-cats?” asked the stranger, with a 
keen look. ‘I ’low thet rifle aint no ’count. Le’s 
see it.” 

He held out his left hand with an unpleasant 
smile. The gun was empty. Patsy had knocked 
out the cartridge for safety in running over the 
rocks, and he did not feel in a position to refuse. 

The stranger took the old weapon, looked it over 
contemptuously, and set it against the wall behind 
him. 

“H-m!? thought Patsy. “He shore done dat 
a-puppose! Didn’t he jes’ wink to hisself w’en he 
got atween me an’ my gun? He’s bad! He shore 
is!” The notes of the tune which Patsy began to 
whistle through his teeth covered a very nervous 
heart. 

The doleful station clock stood at twenty minutes 
to four. Number Two was due in ten minutes, if 
she were on time. What could be done? The 
eyes of the stranger were cruelly watchful. To 
give the alarm in his presence meant death. Patsy 
Was nota boy to scare easily, but he felt sure of 
this. 

If he could only tell Binn! Maybe then they 
could find some way out. But Binn had sent the 
message and was dozing again, unconscious of the 
cold eyes and the anxious ones which ought to 
have burned him. 

Clickety click! said the ticker. Click! Click- 
click! it jabbered for two minutes. 

Patsy drew a long breath. Number Two was 
late; this was the operator at Ash Fork reporting 
to the train despatcher three hundred miles away. 

She was probably still at Ash Fork. Oh, if she 
could only be warned! 

There would be no chance to warn the conductor 
when they reached Fairview—that desperado was 
watching him as a cat watches a mouse. A word 
to the train-men, a motion to go out to them, would 
mean a bullet. 

Patsy was very nervous now. It was an old 
habit of his to tap his teeth with finger-nails or 
pencil when thinking; and just now he was 
mechanically drumming a tattoo with his battered 
jack-knife against his big, white, uneven teeth, as 
if in a dream. 

Suddenly the stupidly absorbed face changed. 





| suspiciously. Still, there was nothing to fear. | 





Luckily the stranger was looking down the track 
for an instant, or his quick eye would have detected | 


that eloquent flash. For a sound had found Patsy | 
in his dream, and wakened him as great thoughts | Coolidge,” the general manager had said, after 
| questioning the lad closely. “There is a vacancy 


Waken greater minds. 


It was only a dull, metallic click—the rattle of | there to-morrow, and you will take the agency. 
| It will pay you double the salary at Fairview. 
| And, by the way, just leave that rifle with me. I 


his knife between his jaws. But it had said some 
thing! The sound that awakened him was the 


“A” of the Morse alphabet! He was telegraphing 
unconsciously with his teeth! 

The desperado turned his attention to the room 
again. The older operator was half asleep over 
the instrument. The boy looked again as stupid 
as ever, but he was a trifle paler. 

In that moment he had wakened from boy to 
man; and manlike he would carry out his inspira 
tion, which was to “telegraph” to Binn by rapping 
with his knife upon his teeth, and tell him thus to 
warn Ash Fork of the intention of the train 
robbers. If he could doit, and Binn could manage 
to show no excitement, the man who was watching 
them would not suspect what was going on. 





“...— ..,” Patsy’s teeth ticked out on the old 
bone handle. Binn did not move. He was almost 
asleep. 

“...— ..,” ticked Patsy more loudly. 


Binn stirred reluctantly. Some one was calling 
“Vi,” the official call of Fairview; and Binn lazily 
opened his eyes. | 

“This is Patsy,” clicked the message. ‘For life | 
don’tlook! This man’sa hold-up. Gang in tunnel | 
to wreck and rob Two. Warn Fairview quick!” | 
and there was a perceptible emphasis on the 
q-u-i-e-k, 

Binn also was very wide awake by this time, 
and very pale. Luckily, he did not lose his head. | 
He reached out to the key and began to thump it. 

“Ash Fork!” he rattled. “Stop Two! Hold-ups 
here. Vi.” 

“Wovs de matter?” growled the watchful 
stranger, suddenly suspicious. 

“Oh, orders for Number Two,” answered Binn. 
“She’s to meet Thirty-one at Supai side-track.” 

The desperado looked at him keenly and still 


” 


The operator had been asleep; he couldn’t have | 
dreamed the truth, and no one had told him. | 

It must be all right; and the furtive hand slipped 
away from the six-shooter. 

“Tell fully!” clicked Patsy on his knife; and 
Binn sent to Ash Fork the words that Patsy ticked | 
off tohim; Patsy, whose face was stupidly innocent | 
and his manner as carelessly natural as a sheep’s. | 

When this startling news came over the wire | 
into the little office at Ash Fork, there was a 
flurry indeed. Robbins, the operator, having 
reported his train, had turned for a chat with Long 
Jack, the foreman of a distant cattle-ranch. The 
train was half a mile up the hill, climbing slowly 
the heavy grade under a vast cloud of smoke. 

“An’ he says, says he,” continued Robbins, 
“thet—hey? Hold onamin—! Whew!” And he 
shouted to the startled cowboy, “Catch Number | 
Two! There’s hold-ups in the canon!” 

Jack bolted out of the door, sprang to the back | 
of his tireless ‘“cow-pony,” and dashed off north. 
The trail ran straight up the hill, and intersected 
the railroad’s corkscrew course two miles away. 
The slowly laboring train could be overtaken 
there, after rounding one of the long bends which 
were necessary to overcome the steep ascent. 

Just at this point the passengers, who looked out 
to see Ash Fork down in the valley to the west, 
were startled by a wild rider on a lathered horse, 
who swung his hat and yelled as he galloped 
toward them. The engineer saw him, too, but | 
thought, “Only a cowboy on a toot,” and pulled 
the throttle wider. 

Even on the hill the train began to slip past the 
now winded horse. Jack was desperate. He 
reined close to the passing coaches, loosened his 
feet from the stirrups, clutched a hand-rail, and 
with a superb effort swung himself aboard the last 
ear. The horse loped mournfully along behind, 
losing distance, now, at every moment. 

“Hyah! Wat -yo’ doin’ hyah?” demanded a 
voice, and a stalwart porter pounced upon Jack. 
“Dis de gin’] manager’s special kyar, an’ we don’ 
want no interlopuses!” 

“Wal! Yo’ tell the gen’rul manager,” retorted | 
the cowboy, shaking off the clutch, “thet I got a 
messige fur him, an’ thet this train’s shore gwine | 
to be held up ’thout he shakes hisself. Ther’s a | 
gang up in the cafon a-layin’ fur it.” 

The startled porter rushed into the car with the | 


| news, and in a moment the genera] manager him 


self was on the rear platform. 

“What’s this about robbers?” he asked, sharply , 
and the cowboy told what word had come to Ash | 
Fork, and how he had brought it to the train. 

When Number Two stopped at Fairview and the 
conductor ran into the office to register, Binn was 
sitting, still very pale, at the desk, and Patsy, pale 
too, sat kicking his heels against the bed. An | 
alert stranger sat watching them. | 

The conductor, now fully warned by Patsy’s | 
message, took in the situation at a glance; he had 
seen hold-ups before. | 

He registered without a word, crumpled the | 
tissue orders into his pocket, stepped out, and | 
gave the signal to go ahead. 

The stranger followed him closely, having seen | 
that no warning had been given by the operators, 
and swung up on the car steps just behind him, 
intending to leap off before the bridge was 
reached. An instant later he was looking up the 
muzzle of a six-shooter, and the conductor was 
saying quietly, “Throw up your hands, or I'll 
shoot! I know what you’re after!” 

At the rear platform of the last car an ungainly 
boyish figure was clambering over the rail. Inside 
the car he found several men with revolvers, who 
took him to the conductor. 

“Who are you?” demanded that official, sharply, 
eying the ragged boy and his ancient rifle. 

“I’m de night operator at Fairview,” stammered 
Patsy; and he told the whole story. 

It was an ill day for the train-robbers. Half a 
mile above Fairview the train stopped, and a posse 
of men, guided by Patsy, climbed the upper cliff, 
stole over the hill, crept into the east end of the 
tunnel, and captured the four surprised ruffians 
there without a shot. 

It took a couple of hours to remove the boulders 
from the track, and in that time Patsy had been 
very much astonished. 

“I want you to go on Number Four to-night to 





don’t shoot much and you ought to have a better 
rifle. Here’s a new Ballard, with peep-sights and 
wind-gage. Suppose we swap?” 

CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 
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For the Companion. 


TO HIM WHO SEEKS. 


Hope is the frm p= of the Eastertime ; 
And the glad Earth, 
While yet the snow lies white’ upon the hill, 
And while the Ice King wields his sceptre still, 
Heralds afar, with faint and tuneful chime, 
The summer's birth. 


Only the ears attuned to melody 
Can catch the strain ; 
Only for watchful eyes the first flowers blow 
Beneath dead leaves and coverlet of snow 
And first to him who seeks her longingly, 
Spring comes again. 


Through all the voices of the waking year, 
e Father speaks ; 
To heavy hearts, bowed with their = of grief, 
He sends His promise in the budding leaf : 
And first the messengers of Hope appear 
To him who seeks. 
C. E. BANCROFT. 
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For the Companion. 
A SNOW-STORM IN MARS. 


The “red planet Mars” can be picked out at a 
glance, both by its color and by its steady light, 
from the innumerable stars in the sky. Some of 
these, such as Aldebaran in the Bull, and Antares 
in the Scorpion, are indeed nearly as fiery-looking, 
| but then Mars dues not twinkle as they do. 

The reason of the difference is easily explained. 

The fixed stars are so far off that, magnify them 
as we will, they still seem mere bright needle 
points. Each sends us a thin thread of light 
which, broken and shaken many times in a second 
by the attacks of our agitated air, gives the 
tremulous effect known as “twinkling.” 

But Mars shows in a telescope a little disk, or 
round surface, the rays from which do not easily 
appear to shiver because so many of them reach 
our eyes together that the momentary stoppage of 
one or two out of the entire bundle makes no 
perceptible effect. 


Now that we understand why Mars does not, 


twinkle, let us try and find out why he is red. 
This i= a little more difficult; still, we can learn 
much on the point with the help of a good tele 


| scope. 


Magnified, say, a hundred times, the face of the 
planet is seen to be divided irregularly into darker 
|}and brighter portions, just like a little map; only 
the map is of another world than our own. The 
two worlds, however, seem to be so far alike that 
their surfaces are made up of land and water; for 
there is every reason to believe the obscure spots 
on Mars to be seas, the shining regions continents 
and islands. 

All of these are more or less red. Some have a 
brick-dust tinge; others seem brownish, like an 
old saddle; others again shimmer with the maize 
tint of a field of wheat. But whether the Martian 
soil is red in itself, like a plowed field in England, 
or whether it is red through the color of the 
vegetation clothing it, is a question impossible to 


| answer positively. 


Red rocks and plains are, on the whole, more 
probable than russet and tawny grass, moss, or 
trees. Now while the oceans of the earth are 
about three times as extensive as its continents, 
dry land predominates in Mars, and gives its own 
ruddy tint to the general light. Hence it is that 
we see, at times foretold in the almanac,— 

Suspended in the evening skies, 
The shield of that red star. 

The greenish hue of its dark spots agrees very 
well with the supposition of their representing 
spaces of flowing or stagnant water. 


It is besides quite certain, from traces in the | 


light of the planet distinctly shown by the spectro 


| scope, that water exists there ina state of vapor 


mixed through the air, precisely as it does here. 
But in Mars there is proportionately much less of 
it. For this reason, clouds in Mars are very 
scarce. 

Yet they can be found. White streaks and 
stains now and again intercept our view of tracts, 
or fragments, of land; and low-lying mists, 
especially during the Martian winter, veil both 
seas and shores. Moreover, they are never driven 
away by winds, which in Mars are too feeble, one 
might say, to stira leaf; far less to blow down a 
chimney-pot. So the clouds hang on until the 
sun’s rays drink them up; or until they condense 
into fine rain, or are otherwise dispersed. 

But if water really and truly exists in this sister 


world, we should expect to meet with it, at least | 


occasionally, in the shape both of ice and snow; 
for the cold there must be often far more severe 
than it is at Boston, even in winter. On the earth, 
however, perpetually frozen districts occur only 
on high mountains, or near the poles, in the arctic 
and antarctic regions; and since Mars seems to 
possess no mountains worth counting, the most 
decided symptoms of snowy deposits ought to be 
found about its poles. 

Should this anticipation turn out to be correct, 
we may be perfectly sure that Mars is, so to speak 
a terrestrial body, composed of water, air and 
earth. 

Now what is the fact? A hundred observers 
agree in the statement that Mars carries snow- 
caps, one over each pole. They show as brilliant 
white spots, in turns or together, according to the 
direction of view at different times; nor are they 
themselves by any means unchanging. 


Each alternately shrinks and expands with as | 


much regularity, and at the same corresponding 
seasons, as the ice forms and melts in Baflin’s Bay 
or on Lake Athabasca. That is to say, the 
northern white polar spot contracts as the Martian 
northern summer advances, and spreads and 
whitens when winter comes. The southern white 
spot behaves similarly at the same southern 
seasons. 

These variations take place more slowly than 
seasonal changes on the earth, because the year of 
Mars is nearly twice as long as the terrestrial 
year. It consists of six hundred and eighty-seven 


203 


ties as we reckon them, or of six hundred and 


| sixty-nine Martian days, each of which is thirty 

seven minutes longer than ours. Consequently, a 

long winter is there followed by a long summer; 
and the ice, though it gets more time to form, has 

to resist a longer spell of warm weather before it 
can establish itself permanently. 

Nothing can be more curious than to watch the 
gradual enlargement of the snow-cap in one or 
| Other hemisphere of that distant world, as the 
| days shorten, and the long arctic or antarctic night 
| closesin. Ithas even been found possible, of late, 
to observe the details of the process. 
| From the top of Wilson’s Peak in California, on 
| the 9th of April, 1890, seven photographs of Mars 
were taken by Professor W. H. Pickering. On the 
next evening he took seven others “to match.” 
That is to say, each pair pictured the same face of 
the planet at an interval of one Martian day, 
which, as we have said, is of twenty-four hours 
and thirty-seven minutes. But in that interval a 
remarkable change had occurred. On all the 
photographs taken the first evening the space 
about the south pole of the planet appeared 
shrouded in grayish haze, mottled with brighter 
spots. All those taken twenty-four hours later 
displayed the same area, which was of nearly the 
size of the United States, as brilliantly white! 

One can hardly doubt that a snow-storm of the 
quiet kind was in progress during the exposure of 
| the first set of plates; while the second series of 
impressions were obtained after the weather had 
cleared, leaving a vast field of fresh-fallen snow 
gleaming round the pole. 

The event recorded in such a surprising manner 
took place towards the end of winter in the 
southern hemisphere of Mars. At Boston the 
corresponding date would be about the middle of 
February, when we know by experience that the 
cold is often most intense. 

The only wonder is that, in the chilly position 
occupied by Mars, his cold is so little intense; for 
he revolves so much farther from the sun than the 
zurth does that the genial solar beams are 
weakened before they reach him to less than one- 
half the strength they have here. 

It might be thought then that the reign of frost 
would be continued, or at the most would be 
interrupted at the height of summer, or within the 
tropics. But to all appearance, there is no ice or 
snow in Mars except pretty near the poles. Every 
where else there is open water. 

Some astronomers have even observed—as they 
supposed—extensive inundations, the sea flowing 
over the adjacent land, and for a time submerging 
it. The separation of land and sea appears, at 
any rate, far less complete than it—fortunately 
for us—is here. 

The continents on Mars are divided up into odd 
looking, angular islands by numerous channels, 
often quite straight and of immense length, the 
whole making a sort of network of low-lying, 
perhaps marshy land, and shallow water. Con 


veniences for navigation are thus very great, and ¢ 


its dangers very small; so that if one had to live 
in Mars a canal-boat might prove, on the whole, 
the most suitable dwelling-place. 

At present we have no means of knowing 
whether Mars has any inhabitants. Even if the 
planet had inhabitants, and they built large cities, 
our best telescopes could show no certain trace of 
them. All we can say is that beings like ourselves 
might exist, if the Creator had sv disposed as to 
plant them there. 

Air and water are the chief needs of life, and 
they are certainly found on our “red planet,” 

| where, too, the climate may be in general as 
temperate as that of Baltimore or Philadelphia. 
And Mars has an advantage over many parts of 
America in being exempt from tornadoes and 
blizzards. 

We can hardly say off-hand whether it would be 
convenient or the reverse to find ourselves greatly 
lighter than at present; but undoubtedly that 
| would be one of the consequences of our trans 

portation to Mars. Owing to his small mass and 
his consequent feeble attractive power, the weight 
of bodies at his surface is little more than one 
| third their weight at the surface of the earth. 
| ‘Thus, a man could carry there thrice the burden 
he could bear here; a boy could easily jump 
twelve feet from the ground, and would scarcely 
| break any bones by a tumble out of a second-floor 
window or from a tall tree. There might be, 
for us, counterbalancing drawbacks; but beings 
intended for life in Mars would assuredly be so 
adapted to their situation as not to feel them. 

In one of his earlier poems, Lord Tennyson 
wrote of the 





Snowy poles of moonless Mars. 


Bat that was before Professor Hall discovered, 
with the great telescope at Washington, two little 
bodies revolving very quickly round the planet, 
which accordingly, though snow-capped, is no 
longer “moonless.” 

“Deimos” and “Phobos” (Terror and Panic), as 
the little bodies were called after the attendants 
given by Homer in the “Iliad” to Mars, the god of 
war, are indeed but insignificant moons. Neither 

}can be more than fifteen or sixteen miles across, 
whereas our moon is two thousand! 

If they were as far off from Mars as the moon is 
from the earth, they would only show like 

| moderately bright stars in his sky; but they 
revolve so close to his surface that, taken together, 
they give as much light as five or six hundred 
stars like Arcturus. 

They whirl round the planet, too, at a great rate. 
Indeed, only their swiftness saves them from 
crashing down upon its equator. 

In thirty hours Deimos makes a whole round of 
the Martian heavens; Phobos circulates in seven 
and a half—that is, more than three times as 
quickly as Mars itself rotates! Hence, it rises and 
sets twice in each Martian day, and instead of 
emerging to view in the east and dipping down in 
the west, like the sun and all the other heavenly 
bodies, it appears to run counter to them by rising 
| in the west and setting in the east. 

This is only’a sample of the many astonishing 
things we should meet with if we could quit our 
own accustomed globe for a visit to the unfamiliar 
world of Mars AGNES M. CLERKE, 
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MONEY 


Why are gold and silver so much used for money? 

What other metals are used in United States coins? 
What nation once made coins of platinum ? 

What nations have coined copper, brass or bronze ? 
Who employed iron coins? Why? 

What other kinds of money can you describe ? 





For the Companion. 


“THE LIFE OF ALL IS ONE.” 


I looked abroad from the rocky height to the vast round 
ring of the world : 

A throng of vessels on the sea their white sails had 
unfurled! 

With wide wings glittering in the light, east, west, 
north, south they flew, 

The breeze sent each upon its way across the level blue. 

Musing I marked their beauty and thought of their 
varied use, 

From the sprit-sailed fisher’s little voyage to the 
whaler’s Arctic cruise, 

From the patient coaster’s canvas to the mighty column 


of w e 

That clothes the great ship proudly to the top of her 
stately — 

Four-masted schooners ponderous, with acres of sail 
cloth stout, 

Great fans of yachts spread wide to catch all winds that 


stir about ; 

Such press of sail from stem to stern, from deck to top 
mast tall, 

They skyward yearn, and hardly seem to touch the tide 


all. 
The lateen sails of southern seas, curved like the pinions 
ght 
Of soaring gulls, and then the folds of raiment glowing 
prig 
With which fair Venice drapes her masts in colors rich 
anc 


eep, 

To woo soft Adriatic airs that in the stillness sleep. 

And it seemed a wonderful thing to me that all the 
countless sails, 

A web ee round the whole world to capture all 
its gales, 

Should spring from out of the dusty earth,—that the 
cotton-plant should grow, 

Blossoming golden o’er myriad fields, to scatter its 
filmy snow 

From the ripe black seed in a dazzling cloud, to be 
yathered and woven and spun 

For the use of man in every one of the nations under 
the sun. 

I said as I watched the white-winged fleet, ‘‘There is 
nothing large or small, 

The poppy seed I can hardly see is as great as the earth’s 


For the spirit of God is everywhere, and the life of all 
sone, 
From the wing of the gnat and the breath of the rose to 
the central fires of the sun.” 
CELIA THAXTER. 


+ 
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For the Companion 


“SHE LIVED FOR ME.” 


Mrs. Catherine Booth has been called the fore- 
runner of an improved Christianity. She was 
the mother of the poor and the outcasts of 
London. Countless anecdotes are told of her 
descents into the darkest slums of the great 
metropolis, and how, like a diver, she always 
came back having rescued some lost treasure of 
manhood or of womanhood 

She was adored in England beyond any woman 
of the realm, and that, not because she was rich 
or fashionable, or intellectually distinguished, 
hut because she was the inspiration and model of 
earnest souls who wished to help the wretched. 
The Salvation Army of the world, in a sense too 
broad for any one organization, looked to her for 
lessons in Christian philanthropy. 

Probably the most beautiful and affecting scene 
of her earthly career was enacted about her bier. 
For three days her body lay in state in London 
while the nation wept. It is estimated that more 
than two hundred thousand people passed beside 
her coftin 

What made this tribute more memorable than 
those accorded to the young Duke of Clarence, or 
even to Cardinal Manning or Mr. Spurgeon, was 
the fact that these crowding mourners were the 
“common people,’’ who ‘“‘heard her gladly,’’ and 
to whom she had given her life. 

At one time fifteen degraded women gathered 
around her bier, and looked upon her still face 
steadfastly. ‘Move on! move on!’’ came the 
impatient cry from hundreds waiting their turn. 

“Let others move on,"’ said a tottering old 
woman, one of the number who had been looking 
long into the face of the dead. ‘Let others move 
on. I havea right to stop. She saved my boy.” 

Following her came three rough, drinking 
fellows; they knelt beside the bier, and vowed to 
become better men. Another poor, ragged drunk- 
ard, for whom she had long labored, apparently 
in vain, staggered to her coffin and cried out: 

“That woman lived for me! God help me! 
She lived for me!"’ 

There are few towns which have not their quota 
of poor and degraded men and women within the 
radius of an afternoon's walk. Many of them 
have long been given up as ‘‘hopeless cases.” 
Mrs. Booth did not approach such people from a 
standpoint of superior virtue; she did not look 
down upon them, but touched them with sympa- 
thizing hands, and spoke to them lovingly. She 
had learned how to do this from the greatest 
philanthropist whose life is recorded in history. 
Christ showed us the true way of treating the 
miserable. 

We read and say of Mrs. Booth: What an 
enviable life! What a beautiful death! 

It is natural to be moved by a pathetic story. 
A generous emotion costs little. But to act, to 
sacrifice, to do the hard thing, perhaps the 
unpopular thing—that requires resolution and 
effort. It is so much easier to be comfortable 
than to be noble. 


will say that of us, when our hour comes to lie 
still ? 

‘The dear dead lived for me.’’ Whose choking 
voice will drop these words through tears upon 
your cold face, or mine, some quiet day ? 

Shall it be the cry of some wretched creature 
saved from a wicked life? Or the blessing of the 
lonely, unattractive invalid, whom no one else 
remembered ? Or the whisper of a brother caught 
from temptation by the love he found at home? 
Or the murmur of that classmate whose life was 
| debatable, until he had the help he needed? Or 
| the moan of a mother to whose age and helpless- 
ness we did not grow tired of ministering ? 

Let us choose. 
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THE FLAG ON NAVESINK. 

The Committee of the Society of Pan-American 
| Republics, or Human Freedom League, are doing 
|many patriotic things that are of educational 
| value. The society was formed for the purpose of 
| uniting the republics of the world, and committing 
| them to the principles of arbitration in interna 
| tional affairs, and thus of securing among these 
nations the assurance of permanent peace. Its 
flag, designed by Henry Pettit, consists of a white 
border to the flag of the republic that it may rep- 
resent: the stars and stripes on a white field for 
America, the sun on a like field for Argentina, and 
the lone star for Chile. The white-bordered flag 
may become an histeric emblem in future years. 
Another purpose of the society is to encourage 
and help patriotic movements in monarchical 
countries. 


The organization is sustained by the leading 
statesmen of the present and last administrations 
of the United States, and by representative men 
of this country, Mexico and South America. It is 
a volunteer Congress in the interest of universal 
freedom, patriotic education and enduring peace. 

The committee, among many plans, are seeking 
to teach history and patriotism by emphasizing 
noble episodes and events. Among these projects 
of picturesque object-teaching is the placing of the 
flag on a liberty-pole of unusual height on the 
Navesink Highlands, off Sandy Hook, at the place 
made famous by the execution of Captain Huddy, 
the Whig patriot of 1782. 

The Navesink Highlands is the first land sighted 
by ships entering New York harbor. It is intended 
that the first object seen shall be the American 
flag. The society also plans to place liberty-poles 
and flags at other historic places along the coast. 

Captain Huddy, who was executed on the place 
selected for the Navesink liberty-pole, was one of 
the remarkable characters of the Revolution. He 
was a terror to the Tories of New York and New 
Jersey, and his life was full of dramatic events. 
In the spring of 1782 he was in command of a block 
house near Tom’s River. Here he was attacked by 
a force of refugees from New York, and, his 
ammunition giving out, was forced to surrender. 

On the 12th of April, 1782, in retaliation for the 
death of a desperate Tory named Philip White, a 
band of sixteen refugees took Huddy to Gravelly 
Point, on the shores of the Navesink Hills, near 
the light-houses, and hanged him upon a gallows 
which they constructed of three rails. He wrote 
his will upon the barrel where he had been placed 
for execution. He was buried with the honors of 
war at Freehold, New Jersey. 

Captain Asgill, son of Sir Charles Asgill and a 
young British officer, who became the subject of 
a French drama, was selected from the British 
prisoners to be executed in retaliation for the 
death of Captain Huddy. In contrast with the 
fate of Major André, the young officer’s life was 
saved by an act of Congress, passed under the 

influence of General Washington. 
| The patriotic feeling that comes over a tourist 

when the bell tolls at Mt. Vernon will be likely to 
find expression when ships from the ports of the 
world first sight this tall ag in the blue sky at the 
sea gates of the New World’s metropolis. 

In the competition for wealth, patriotic senti 
ment has seemed to decline. The setting of flags 
at historic places along the coast ma tend to give 
worthy expression to the national feeling, and to 
make the emblem of American libérty as honored 
as it is beautiful. 
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HAND TO HAND. 





One of those personal conflicts between man 
and man, of which there are so many in the course 
of every war, but of which so few get into the 
official reports, and so into history, is quoted by 
Colonel Crowninshield in his “History of the First 
Massachusetts Cavalry.” The story was told by 
one of the combatants, Lieutenant Gleason, in a 
letter written home, and is none the less interesting 
for the free and easy manner in which it is related. 
A fine rail fence was between him and the enemy, 
and he felt “very comfortable and safe.” He drew 
his Colt’s revolver, and fired six shots into or at 
them, then with a Smith and Wesson he began a 
second round. He says: 


I am sure I don’t know why I didn’t kill lots of 
them, as I was very cvol and collected, at least I 
thought so. But they didn’t any of them seem to 
drop, and suddenly five of them tore a hole through 
the fence and came after me. My security was at 
an end, and putting spurs to my horse I headed for 
home, over a fence into another field. 

Here I was confronted by a deep gully right 
across my path, and the two Johnnies were close 
at my heels. I turned to the right, gave my horse 
full speed, and came to the end of the gully as one 
—— reached the same point by cutting off an 
angle. 

I was about ten feet ahead, and had two shots 
left. I fired one, the other missed. My belt was 
on under my overcoat, so that I couldn’t get at my 
sabre, and the enemy ordered me in choice language 
to surrender, or he would shoot. 

Unconsciously I had allowed my speed to slacken, 
and I could see into the empty barrels of his pistol. 

I said, ‘What, with that pistol?” 

He replied, “Yes, hang you, it’s loaded.” 

I laughed, and said, “I’ve got two in my holsters 
in the same condition.” 

Meanwhile he had ranged alongside on my left, 
and our horses were crowding each other. He 
was a as far as he could one way, and I the 
opposite. Then we clutched at each other. 

I got his head across my breast, with my left arm 
under his chin, and with my right fist pounded him 
for all I was worth. He with his pistol was striking 
blindly for my head, cutting a gash over both eyes, 
and knocking a finger-nail off. 

Our horses were loping toward our lines. Behind 
was another Johnny who could not keep up. Now 
my horse never liked to wet his feet; approaching 
a large muddy place, while we were locked in the 
above loving embrace, both horses jumped, but not 
at the same time. The consequence was, both of 
us were dismounted. 

I sat flat in the mud with heels elevated, while 
Johnny landed on the back of his head and 
shoulders. His horse stood still, mine ran away, 





“She lived for me.’’ ‘‘He lived for me.’’ Who | and here | was sitting in the mud, in company with 


| 





two of the enemy. 

I lost my temper when I lost my horse, I fear. 
Anyway, getting on my feet, my sabre was where 
1 could get at it, and drawing it I went for the two 
men with a rush. In fact there was too much 
rush,—my adversary had again mounted,—and 
neither horse would allow me within ten feet of 

im. 

After a few plunges, both of them turned and 1 
was left alone in the mud. I fear I called them 
names and used language that was not polite as 
long as they were in sight. Then I ran for dear 
life, got over a fence, and sat down on a rock to 
rest and collect my thoughts. 

But I saw my man again the same afternoon—a 
prisoner. His eyes and face were black and blue, 
and he looked as if he had been through a powder 
mill explosion. I made him as comfortable as I 
could and left him. 

He was a second lieutenant in the 6th Virginia | 
Cavalry, and we both laughed when we compared | 
our emotions and impulses. Neither of us had | 
ever professed great skill as a boxer, and neither | 
was very proud of the result. During the fight he 
dropped his pistol, and we met on equal footing. 
I have the pistol] now, and as I look at it I can see 
the whole scene move before me like a panorama. 





~~ 
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For the Companion. 
A LAGGARD SPRING. 


The winter tarried and the spring was late, 

And still from wild waste regions northward blew 

The gale that stiffened nightly all the brooks 

That fed the rivers flowing past the cliffs 

Of lonely cloud-swept mountains to the sea ; 

And all the people wearied of the cold, 

And all the fields were crying for the sun. 

But when the mid-March weeks were past there came 

A wind from southern lands that vanquished quite 

The hosts of winter. All its snows rushed down 

In stormfu! spates, and spread themselves along 

The level meads that lay beside the streams 

That in the summer shrank to silver threads 

Or lost themselves amid the green, but now 

Were one great water, for the spring had come! 
OscaR Fay ADAMS. 
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GOING TO PARIS. 


M. Colasse and Philoméne, his wife, kept a bake- 
shop in the little Breton town of Lorient. When | 
Colasse was courting Philoméne he promised to 
take her on a wedding trip to Paris, not imme. 
diately, to be sure, but when they could afford it. 
For many years the couple studied the details of 
the journey. It would take eight days to go,—this 
was about 1812,—eight more to see Paris, eight to 
return, and two Sundays must be passed in rest 
and attending church. The cost of all this travel 
ling and staying at inns was formidable, but their 
courage was not daunted. They took plenty of 
time to consider every mile of the journey. 


All the village knew about their plan, and a 
neighbor as the open shop window would 
often ask Philoméne, “Where are you now?” 

“At Mantes,” she would answer, perhaps. “We 
are progressing.” 

Finally, when Colasse was forty-five and his wife 
forty years old, they started, not in the stage, but 
in their own antiquated carriage, with Colette, the 
mare. They left the shop in charge of a nephew. 
This way of travelling would make it a six weeks’ 
journey, but it was cheaper and more home-like 
than the stage. 

They rested a day or two at Vannes, Rennes, 
Montagne, and other towns. It was a delightful 
journey. They visited the public buildings, and 
particularly enjoyed the cathedrals. Philoméne 
was delighted to learn that there were dozens of 
beautiful churches in Paris. Colasse looked for- 
ward to seeing the emperor review the troops on 
the Champs de Mars. | 

But as they neared Paris they were less happy. | 
The poor mare was very tired. They thought 
longingly of the little shop and their little custom. | 
ers, the school children, who would miss them. In | 
fact, they were homesick. They had dropped | 
their Breton custom of speaking to every one they | 
met, for the salute was not returned. This had 
hurt their feelings. The roads were crowded with 
carriages, and this made both them and Colette 
nervous. 

“Need we stay eight days at Paris?” said Colasse. 

As they neared the nshommes Gate, it was 
decided that their stay should be brief. But here, 
in the crowd of carriages, they were nearly run 
into again and again, and coachmen scolded them 
for getting in the way. At last an officer came 
and put them in their proper place in line to pass 
through the gate and enter Paris. 

“Are there as many carriages as this in Paris?” 
Philoméne asked a woman in the next carriage. 

“Twice as many.” 

Presently Colasse said, ‘After all, no one could 
prevent our going back to Versailles at once.” 

“And to Vannes.” 

“And to Lorient.” 

“We could get home in twenty days, and we 
have been away a month already.” 

“I do not know why we came so far to see these 
grimy houses.” 

“They say there are millions of them!” 

“Is it settled?” 

“It is settled.” 

They turned away from the Bonshommes Gate. 

“I was never so happy in my life.” 

“And I also.” 

And so they journeyed gaily home, visiting the 
towns on the way, and were at last delighted to 
reach Lorient, and still more delighted to have 
made their famous journey. The very evening of 
their return Colasse began a recital of their adven. 
tures, which ended only with his life. Philoméne 
and he described all the marvels they had seen, 
and the Lorientais were never tired of listening. 

“I have related a history,” says Jules Simon, 
who tells this story, “of my own times, which are 
the old times. This year, however, the Lorientais 
are climbing the Eiffel Tower.” 
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DISTANT VISION. 


Owing to its varying and irregular refraction the 
atmosphere sometimes plays strange tricks. Every 
one is familiar with the phenomenon known as 
mirage, in which landscapes and objects too dis- 
tant to be seen under ordinary circumstances are 
brought into view, and sometimes appear as if 
suspended in the air before the astonished spec- 
tator. Unusual clearness of the atmosphere is a 
condition not unlikely to be accompanied by such 
effects. During last summer several remarkable 
instances occurred of the visibility of very distant 
objects, due to a peculiar condition of the air. 

In July the atmosphere over the Mediterranean 
Sea was uncommonly clear, and on two days in 
that month inhabitants of Malta and Gozo, standing 
on the shores of their islands, were able to see the 
cliffs on the coast of Sicily, and the great cone of 
Mount Etna clearly outlined against the blue sky, 
although the distance is more than a hundred miles, 
and ordinarily the objects named are completely 
invisible. Owing to the peculiar refractive effect 
of the air, Sicily appeared at Malta to be lifted up 
into sight from behind the horizon. 

Another instance in which atmospheric refraction 








probably played an important part is furnished by 


the experience of Captain Ingraham of the steamer 
Penobscot, plying on the coast of Maine. 

One night last summer the captain was able to 
see simultaneously the lights on Thatcher’s Island, 
Isles of Shoals, Boone Island, York Harbor, Cape 
Elizabeth, Seguin Island and Monhegan. The 
distance from Thatcher’s Island to Monhegan is 
eighty-seven miles. It is said that this is only the 
second time on record that all these lights have 
been seen at once. 


~ 
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PRETENDED DEAF MEN. 





In the countries of Europe in which the military 
conscription exists many tricks are resorted to by 
conscripts in the effort to escape service. Often 


| men have been known to mutilate themselves, as 


by cutting off a forefinger, in order to render 
themselves unfit for the service. Pretended ina 
bility to see is exposed by the surgeons without 
great difficulty, but pretended deafness sometimes 
baffles the examiners. 


A counter-trick on the part of the officers was 
for some time effective against this fraud. The 
recruiting officer, after a conscript had pretended 
to be deaf, remarked, in an ordinary tone of voice, 
“You are unfit for the service; you are free.” In 
many cases the recruit showed by evident signs of 
satisfaction that he had heard the remark. 

He was then recalled, told that he had been 
detected in his fraud, and sent to the barracks. 

After a time, however, the conscripts became too 
wary to be caught in this trap. They had heard of 
the trick, and were on the lookout for this remark. 
and when it was uttered they made no sign of 
intelligence. 

Lately the French officers have invented a new 
“trap,” the success of which is a curious illustra 
tion of the ingrained courtesy, or at least the 
assumption of courtesy, on the part of Frenchmen 
of all classes. 

After the “You are free” has failed to excite any 
sign of understanding in the recruit’s face, the 
command to go is shouted at him. He starts out 
of the room, the door of which is held open by 
mechanical means. As he passes through it, the 
officer says: 

“You might at least shut the door!” 

This little unjust impeachment of the man’s 
politeness is said in nine cases out of ten of pre 
tended deafness to result in a quick turning of the 
man’s head. He is then called back, and told that 
he has been found fit for the service. 


* 
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LESSON ABOUT BOOKS. 


It is one of the “minor morals” that a borrowed 
book should be carefully used and returned without 
being defiled by dirty hands, or disfigured by 
marks and turned-down leaves. This self-evident, 
but too often forgotten, rule was once brought 
home to a lawyer by a judge. The Green Bag tells 
the story: 


The late Judge L—, of St. Louis, a profound 
lawyer, was particular to eccentricity in the care 
of his splendid library. An eminent attorney 
wanted to use a certain text-book in a case on 
trial in a county-seat not far from St. Louis. He 
remembered that Judge L— had a copy, and 
telegraphed for the loan of it. 

The book came promptly by express, and with it 
a printed slip, the price of the book filled in with 
a pen, reading about as follows: “This book cost 

e $——. Do not damage it, or break or turn down 
the corners of leaves, or mark same; if you do, 
nesp the book and remit me the price stated.” 

The attorney read the slip, left it on his desk, 
and carried the book to the court-room where he 
was engaged in the trial. peter the progress ot 
the trial the opposing counse!] got hold of the book, 
and marked and 4urned down the corners of 





| several leaves to which he desired to refer in his 


ay og 

fter the case was through, the fo meee J who 
borrowed the book, forgetting the injunction o! 
Judge L—’s slip, returned it to him. In a few 
days he was surprised again to receive the volume 
by express, together with a letter from Judge 
L—, saying: 

“You have marked and turned down several 
leaves in the book I loaned you; keep it and send 
me the publisher’s price, which is $—.” 

The attorney tells his experience as a lesson to 
members of the bar who mark and mar law-books. 


a 
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AMENITIES OF LANGUAGE. 


Among many foreigners, especially those of the 
Latin races, the English language, because of its 
“harshness and roughness,” is regarded as ill 
adapted for the soft and delicate shades of polite 
intercourse. A striking illustration of this theory 
was observed lately by a passenger on a steamer 
loading at New Orleans for Mexico. . 


Several Spaniards and a few Americans were 
among the bystanders oe the process of 
loading. As the porters crowded through the 
narrow gangway, laden with large bales of goods, 
their passage was occasionally obstructed by these 
lookers-on. 

As often as this happened the porter would give 
a swift glance at the face of the man against whom 
he jostled, and if it was one whose swarthy 
complexion indicated a Spanish origin, he would 
murmur softly and deferentially, “Con permisso, 
Senor,”—By your leave, sir. If, however, the 
“obstructionist” bore the unmistakable features 
of an Anglo-Saxon, the porter merely growled in 
a guttural voice, “‘Out the way thar, boss.” 

e gained his object in either case, but the 
observant traveller was compelled to admit that 
the mellow, sibilant tones of the Spanish phrase 
jarred less unpleasantly upon his feeling, as well 
as upon his auditory nerve, than the harsher accent 
of his mother-tongue. 

It would not be impossible, however, to frame 
even the “uncouth” English into a similar phrase, 
which would be at once polished and forcible. 
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HIS MONEY’S WORTH. 


Many years ago the Rev. D. C. Eddy, then pastor 
of a church in a thriving manufacturing city of 
Massachusetts, was called upon to marry a couple. 
Throughout the ceremony he was greatly confused 
by the extreme agitation of the groom, a little 
man, who kept hopping from one foot to the other 
as if practising an Indian dance. 


The minister uttered the words that made the 
couple one, and then proceeded to pronounce the 
benediction, assuming an attitude more common 
perhaps then than now—the hands outstretched 
with upraised palms. The solemn words were 
half uttered when he heard the clink and felt the 
descent of two silver half-dollars which the groom 
had dropped into the hollow of his hand. 

“Amen!” said the minister in conclusion. 

“Everything all right now, pa’son?” inquired 
the groom. 

Assured that it was, he threw his arms around 
the bride and began kissing her in the most 
exuberant fashion. 

“Parson,” he said, as soon as he could recover 
himself, “that’s the best dollar’s worth in the old 


Bay State!” 








. 
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For the Companion. 
THE BUTTON PIE. 


A button pie! a button pie! 
It was our fondest wish. | 
We took the nursery buttons, 
And put them in a dish. 


We mixed them well with sawdust 
Squeezed out of Dolly’s arm, 

And some of Nursie’s hair-oil, | 
Not thinking any harm. 


And then we put the pie to bake 
Beneath the sewing-table, 
And went to play a little 
while 
With Johnny’s horse and 
stable. 


But Nursie came and 
whisked her dress, 
And over went the pie. 

I think I will not tell the 

rest, 

For fear—that I should— 
ery! 

LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
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For the Companion. 


THE SHAVING-SHOP. 


A little colored boy lives 
near us. His name is 
Ebenezer Guy Spratt, 
and we all call him Ebon 
for short. Papa says it’s 
a good name for him. 

His father owns a 
shaving-shop, and it has 
a great big stick painted 
all colors outside the 
door. He cuts my hair 
and my papa’s whiskers, 
and when I’m big I’m 
going to let him cut my 
whiskers. 

Ebon is a very -good 
boy, and comes over to 
our house to play with 
me. He’s better than I 
am, ‘cause sometimes I 
get mad; but I guess his 
mother thinks I’m pretty 
good, for she always lets 
him come. 

Sometimes we quarrel. 
The other day I said, 
“Let's play we had a 
shaving-shop like your 
father’s, and you and me 
can be the shavers.” Nor bite him 

He laughed so hard he 
had to roll round on the 
grass and kick up his 
heels, and when I didn’t 
like being laughed at, he 
said, *“’Taint a shaving- 
shop; it’s a barber-shop. 
But you're a little feller, 
and don’t know any bet- 
ter, I ’spose.”’ 

That made me mad, so 
I said, “If I'm a little 
feller, you’re one too, 
Ebon Spratt! You're 
bigger’n me up and down, 
but I’m lots bigger side- 
ways than you are—so!”’ 

By and by I got over 
being mad enough so that 
we could play, but I said I should call it a shaving- 
shop, and he could call it a barber-shop, and when 
my papa got home I was going to ask him. 

We got a chair, and Ann let us take an old 
apron to put over the people who came to get 
their hair cut, and I got a pair of scissors and a 
cup of soap and water, and then we didn’t have 
anybody to shave; but just as I was going to let 
Ebon try me, Miss Rogers’s dog came in. 

Miss Rogers is visiting next door, and her dog 
is a little bit of a thing, and all covered with hair. 
llis bang is so long his eyes are most covered up. 

“Oh my,” says Ebon, ‘“there’s a gemperlum 
that needs it bad! Walk right in, sah, glad to see 
vou’s feelin’ so well.” 

And doggy wagged his tail and was just as 
«ood as he could be, and we cut his hang beautiful, | 
ind then I said to Ebon, ‘Let’s cut his hair all | 
off, he must be awful warm. I feel lots better | 
when mine is cut.’ So we did. 

Somehow he looked funnier when he was all | 
done than he did with his hair on, and we thought | 
he looked queer then. 

Miss Rogers came in with him right after | 
supper. 

When she took the shawl off and said, ‘Look | 
at the poor little darling!” my papa got to 


Hush— do 


To se ther; 





room, and mamma said to Fred, ‘Go quick and 
Set your father some water.” 





leep, baby, sleep, 
Thy Father tends the sheep’ thy 


Lie still now,pets, and | will s sing 


“Sleep, baby, sleep'— 
Oh,no—you must not keep 
At play, and scramble up and down — 
Dont tear your pretty ruffled gown — 
Ic isnt nice to jump about 
And throw your little pillows out ; 
Now stop, dears— let me cover ae 
Lie stilltie still, Pa 


‘Sleep, baby, sleep. 


"Sleep, baby, sleep’ 
Ah! do not,donot weep, 
The little lamb he poly Ay: 


You must not scratch 


plays with you— 
Why, kitties, this will never 


} know they'll go to sleep For me. 
‘Sleep, baby, sleep. 


“Sleep, baby, sleep. ff 
just take a peep, 
And see the darlings how they’ re curled 
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My mamma was real nice to Miss Rogers, and 
got her to feeling some better, but she talked a 
good deal to me that night. 

*Cause the dog wasn’t mine, she said. I hadn't 
any right to touch him unless I asked Miss 
Rogers. I said it didn’t seem as if a dog was 
like things that belong to people, if he didn’t care 
and I didn’t hurt him I thought it was all right, 
but I wouldn’t do anything like that again. 

I had to go over and ’pologize to Miss Rogers 
this morning, but I forgot to ask papa about 
Ebon’s father’s shop. I am pretty sure it’s a 
shaving-shop though. 

IsaBbEL L. Goopuvr. 
————_+ oo — 


For the Companion. 
THE ROBIN FAMILY. 
Katie was a very little girl, so it was not much 
wonder that she did not know a robin from a 
sparrow ora bobolink. But she liked to hear the 


| bird-songs, and she stood listening to a robin’s 


morning nit when her mamma told her that 
there was a nest of baby robins up in the apple- 
tree. Katie was greatly interested, especially 
when her mamma said that the little bird babies’ 
papa and mamma fed them every day. 

“Did you ever see a baby robin ?”’ asked Katie. 

“Yes,” answered mamma. 

“Did you ever see a mamma robin ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘And did you ever see a papa robin ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘“‘Well, did the papa robin have whiskers ?”’ 


ee 


“Whar is the largest river of Pennsylvania, 
Willie ?”’ asked the teacher. Willie thought a 
moment, then his face brightened, and he said, 
“I know; it is a girl’s name; Susan Hannah!” 
He meant Susquehanna. 

Lewis hurt his foot one day, and was heard to 
exclaim, *“‘Ache away! ache away! Yon hurt 
yourself the baddest!” 





Bleep, baby, sleep.’ 


you-: 
my babies—do! 








never in the world 


Were seen such cunning kits as they! 























And all the Flounces! — For [ thought 


I, Theyd act as proper kittens ought 
Come, let me pat you —there —there~see And never claw and tear them so. 


Now, see them jump! —T here -of F 


- ig — cA 
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For the Companion. 
APRIL. 

April is here! April is here! 
The willows are green, the grass is upspringing, 
Each morning the robins and bluebirds are singing, 
And the sun and the pattering raindrops are 

bringing 

Whole fieldfuls of flowers to the little folk dear— 

April is here! 


* 
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For the Companion. 
A TRICKY FOOT-BALL. 


Cora is able to walk again. She goes on 
crutches, but it is so pleasant to ;be lifted down 
from the porch and to hobble around the front 
yard, or to go pegging along to the kitchen, to 
help mamma choose what kind of jelly they will 
send to Mrs. Brown, who cannot get away from 
her bed at present, even on crutches. 

Cora knows how itis. Haven't the neighbors 
been sending in nice things for her ? 

When her knee gets tired Guy will come and 


| read with her out of the newest Companion. 


It seems queer to think how she used to run 


races with Guy less than a month ago. And she | 
coughing like anything and had to go out of the | might now if it hadn’t been for his Christmas | 
| foot-ball. 


It was a quiet-looking ball. You wouldn't 


They chased it 
all over the garden, and had the most fun! And 


have thought it had any tricks. 


|they concluded they might as well have just 
| twice as much by kicking with both feet at once. 

But when Cora tried it, she found herself sitting 
on the ground, and what’s more, she couldn’t get 
up; and when her mamma came to carry her in, 
she found Cora’s knee was out of joint. 

How she hurried to call the doctor! And when 
she came to ask if the pain was very bad, and to 
take another look at the poor knee, she found it 
was all straight again. Cora had set it herself. 

The doctor fixed it to stay with his splints and 
bandages, and Cora lay in bed three weeks to 
give it time to get well. 

She is not able to play foot-ball even yet, and 
if ever she tries it again, she will only kick with 
one foot, and in that case I don’t think the ball 
will play any tricks. E. 8. B. 


<-> —— 





HELEN was walking with her brother in the 
| park and, straying away from him, was lost for 
a little while. A lady, seeing her eyes full of 
| tears, asked her name, and she replied, “(My name 
| is Little Sister and I belong to Georgie.” 





” 


“IT siept on a shelf last night,” said Posey, a 
four-year-old ‘“‘Fresh Air’ girl, after a night’s 
journey on one of the Sound steamers. 





; Epridaman,_ 


I think they'll sleep For half the day— 
- The precious, Furry, purring things!— 
While, here their little mamma sings: 

‘Sleep, baby, sleep.’ 


“© “Sleep, baby, sleep’ — 
F Oh, dear!— I cannot keep 
Thee naughty kits one moment still. 8. A aentee te omall 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
RIDDLE. 


1 always run at man’s behest, 
Giving myself no time for rest; 

Ah, what might not occur for harm, 
If I should sleep nor give alarm! 

I am no egotist, yet I 

Make myself heard, and am not shy; 
But rare the day when I agree 

With others in my company! 


2. 
DROPPED LETTERS. 
1. Drop a letter from rejoiced, and leave ab 
stained from food partially or wholly; again, and 
leave doomed. 

2. Drop a letter from 
vaunted, and leave beaten 
with a stick; again, and 
leave diminished. 

3. Drop a letter from 
sea affairs, and leave one 

l nited State 8 


ifFiculties. “23 


iors on the necks of 
horses and some other 
animals. 

4. Drop a letter from 
the string of a musical 
instrument, and leave a 
small rope; again, and 
leave a kind of fish. 

5. Drop a letter from a 
tire, and leave that which 
is pledged; again, and 
leave final cause. 

6. Drop a letter from a 
graver, and leave a Scotch 
brook; again, and leave a 
kind of sweet bread. 


3. 
A DIAMOND. 


“* *# #* 
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1. A bird. 
2. The eggs of an aquatic 
animal. 


3. Peevish. 

4. The surname of a well 
known English poet- 
ess, born 1830. 

5. A reconciler. 

6. Perfidious. 

7. The name of the Prince 
of Essayists, born 


wares. 


jee) I‘try my best, and yet they will 9. A pare of Greece. 


10. A small part of a thing. 


Go Frolicking and dancing round, 1. One covetous to an 

And rolling out upon the ground. 12, A title for a Spanish 

your brother so, | dressed them in my dolly’s clothes— —™ 4 ter fom Albany. 
when he dust see the ribbons and the bows 4. 


BURIED SENTENCE. 


Eight words of Alexan- 
der the Great to Diogenes 
the Cynic, buried one in 
each sentence, in order. 

Were I to believe what 
seems rather incredible, I 
should agree with the 
author who states that the 
greatest of Grecian con- 
querors and a certain 
Cynic philosopher died 
upon the same day of the 
same year, April 21, B. C. 
323. [ do not believe it, 
however. I do not think 
it can be certainly known 
to bea fact. The conquer- 
or’s name, as may readily 
be guessed, was Alexan- 
der the Great. For my own 
part, I would not wish to 
be like him. I would not 
care to make conquest of 
the world. Nor would I be 
like the philosopher who 
lived in a tub. His name, it is needless to add, 
was Diogenes, as all the world should know. 


they go.’ 


5. 
CHARADE, 
My frst is a name often given 
To a fair which the children may hold. 
My second’s a numeral letter 
Quite useful when dates must be told. 


My third is a sweet, winning lassie. 

My fourth o’er the ocean may sail. 

My w hole was a dreadful delusion; 
Two centuries old is the tale. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Easter (E-stir). 

2. Charles V.; dignity; Easter; Spain; peasant; 
Easter King; festival; Spain; tin crown; spit; 
truncheon; Emperor; Emperor; oflice. 

3. “Feast of flowers.” 

4. Each third word—There, EAstertide, cuStom, 
wiTh, pEople, KenT, tHey, public-housEs, Pud 

| ding-pies, cUps, inDeed, stoppeD, Inns, iNvitation, 
| inGe niously, Please, third, on, firSt. 

The bold-face lette rs spell the invitation, “Taste 
the pudding-pies.” 





5. EGG 8 
GALE 
GLEE 
8 E EN 


6. 1, PAsche Eggs; 2, bAcOn; 3, BiddeNden 
cakeS; 4, Tansey puDding; 5, Football MatchEs; 
6, aRchery. 

Easter Monday is found buried in these as 
directed. It is also spelled from the initials of eat, 
at, some, the, entertainments, rarely, most, one, 
now, day, among, young. 


7. Easter. 


a 
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TOYS. 


RUSKIN’S 


The mother of 
a remarkable 


John Ruskin was in every sense 
woman. Her son, in summing up | 
her character, speaks of her as “having great 
power with not a little pride,” and adds that she 
was “entirely conscientious, and a consummate 
housekeeper.” The home rule of Ruskin’s mother 
was well-nigh Puritanic in severity; his toys were 
few, and his sources of amusement limited. Ile 
says: 

For toys, | had a bunch of keys to play with as 
long as T was capable of pleasure in what glittered 
and jingled; as I grew older I had a cart and a 
ball, and when I was six years old, two boxes of 
well-cut wooden bricks. 

With these modest, but I still think entirely sufi 
cient possessions, and being always summarily 
whipped if I cried, did not do as I was bid, or 
tumbled on the stairs, I soon attained serene and 
secure methods of life and motion, and could pass | 
my days contentedly in tracing the squares and 
comparing the colors of my carpet, examining the 
knots in the wood of the floor, or counting the 
bricks in the opposite houses. | 

There were also intervals of rapturous excite. | 
ment during the filling of the water-cart through 
its leathern pipe from the dripping iron post at 
the pavement edge, or the still more admirable 
proceedings of the turncock, when he turned and 
turned until a fountain sprang up in the middle of 
the street. 

But the carpet, and what patterns I could find in 
bed-covers, dresses or wall-papers to be examined, 
were my chief resources. 
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A LAWYER'S SCRUPLES. 





The late Robert Toombs, of Georgia, had a large 
practice at the bar, but he always showed that he | 
was more concerned for the honor of his profession | 
than for its rewards. 

On one oce asion he said toa client who had stated 
his case to him, “Yes, you can recover in this suit, 
but you ought not to do so. Thisisae "ase in whic h 
law and justice are on opposite sides. 

The client told him he would push the case any 
how. 

“Then,” replied Mr. Toombs, “you must hire 
some one else to assist you ip your rase ality.’ 

At another time a lawyer went to him and asked 
what he should charge a client in a case to which 
Mr. Toombs had just listened in the court-house. 

“Well,” said Toombs, “I should charge a thou 
sand dollars, but you ought to have five thousand, 
for you did a great many things that I would not 


have done.” | 





Have you ordered one of Thompson's Pocket Spellers 
advertised on page 192 in last week's ComraNton ? If not, 
do so at once. It’s a wonderful book. [ Adv. 

i <- : 
Itching Piles. 

Burnett's Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 530) cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 





mailed free. 
Boston, 


1 ATAL 06 UE Men's | Furnishings 
VAGE & Co., 164 Tremont § 





ROW and SAIL BOATS. 












FAMOUS RACINE CANOES. 
es Sail Yachts. 
Boat Department. 


We make the 
Cat and Sloop or Yaw! Ri 
Send 1o cents for Catalogue 
RACINE HARDWARE 











LEAD PENCILS. © 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 


are the best. Send 16 cents for samples b ge double 
the money. Send once only and then buy of a 
stationer. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, 


ANOTHER CYCLE SHOW. 


This time it is Migs held at | 
the Luburg M Cc $5. 3 | 
Salesreomn, asi, 3 
and 325 N basa, 
Phitwiciphicn tt inotudes | 
the Sprinter Safety, a 
Diamond Frame, long head, 
long wheel base, straight 
tubes throughout, etc., ra | 
the Ladies’ Sprt nter, a 
handsome drop frame 
Traveler op bam. the | 
best value ever offered, and 
range in price from $15.00 
to $90.00 ; about two hun- 
dred different styles to select 
from. We also manufacture 
Children’s Carriages, Refrig 
erators, Office Desks, Reclin- 

| 
| 
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ing and _ Invalid Rolli 
Name goods wan 
and Catalogue will be sent. 





Liberal discounts to 
the trade. | 





¥. OS SONS | “HOW BABIES SUFFER | 


ANS 


PlA for N 0: S: Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for | 
catalogue and full information, | 

170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. | 


2 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 


S M851, | 











We make this shoe ourselves, 
therefore we guaran- 
tee the fit, style and 
wear, and if any one is 
not satisfied we will 
refund 
the 
money 
or send 
another 
pair. 


Sizes 6 
to 11, widths 5 and 6. we will fit you. 


Dexter Shoe Co., 14) Federal, St, Boston. Mass 


Congress and Lace, Plain Toe or London Tip. 


Send your size 


FC. Co.,Racine,Wis. | J. 
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ST p COLLECTORS az, 'eare some- 

thing to their ad- 

vantage and receive a Central American stam p FREB 
o eT the addresses of stamp collectors 

. MEKEEL, 1009 Locust St., ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


GALES fe! 


Models A and B $ 
Positively First Class. 


Schoverling, Daly & Cales, 


302 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Grawienit, stamped 
—_— 


on the toe of a stocking is a guar- 


antee of EXCELLENCE. | 
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PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 


Best of all Electro-Medical Batteries, 


The most complete, most salable and most satisfac- 
tory to the buyer, in excellent quality for its price, is 


The New No. 4 Home Battery, with Dry Cell. 


cHicAc® 


No acids or liquids—always ready—clean—safe in any 
»sition—contains all needed appliances—very conven- | 
ent and easy to use—or carry about. 
Sent pre paid, anywhere in United States, on ree eipt of 
price, $7.50.—Trade and Agents 


J.H. BUNNEL J.H. BUNNELL & CO., 76Cor ortlandt dt St.,N. Y. 


Allcock’s 
Corn ana 


Bunion 
Shields Seis or sam || 


SHIELDS sent, prepaid, on receipt of ro cents, 


The Corn Shields are made large and small. In 
ordering, state size wanted. 


POROUS PLASTER CO., 274 Canal Street, New York. 


ON 
Pio 


roiveT soa? 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 
AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 2% cents 
in stamps and receive a cake » 4 return mail. 
AS. Ss. KIRK & CO. Chicago. 
SPECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society | 
Waltz) sent tye to anyone sending us three wrappers 
Shitndon Bells Soup | 





The best, 
S surest,cleanest 
and cheapest 
remedy for corns 
and bunions ever 
produced. Easily 
applied — give im- 
mediate _ relief — 
afford absolute 
comfort. A pack- 
age of the CorN 
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Complying with general re-« 
quest, 
BEECHAM’S PILLS 

will in future for the United 

States be covered with 

A Tasteless and 

Soluble Coating, 
completely disguising the 
taste of the Pill without in any 
way impairing its efficacy.‘ 

ice 25 cents a Box. 
New York Depot 365 Canal Street. 
OOOO CIEOOED 15: 











When their tender Skins are literally On Fire 
with Itching and Burning Eczemas and other Itch- 
ing, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases, 
with Loss of Hair, none but 
mothers realize. To know that 
@ single application of the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies will afford imme. 
diate relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy 
and Recneuiieel cure, and not 
to use them, is to fail in yous 
duty. Parents, save your children years of 
less suffering from torturing and disfiguring erup- 
tions. CuTicurA REMEDIES are the greatest skin 
cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. P ores Drue 
AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Bostor 

4a “ How to Cure Skin Diseases ” ‘mailed free. 


Skin and Scalp puritied and beautified 
BABY'S by S by CuTicurRa Soap. Absolutely pure. pure, 


i PAINS AND WEAKNESSES 


Relieved in one minute by that new, 
elegant, and infallible Antidote to Pain, 
Inflammation, and Weakness, the Cuti- 
cura Anti-Pain Plaster. '25 cents. 











figured pair, BAGGY KNEES 
nt 
Stretcher. The simplest, quiches ‘and 
yg Applied in 10 seconds. Mailed for 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 
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DO YOU LOVE PETS? 


‘ E. R. GIBBS, Breeder and Dealer 
in Ferrets, Guinea Pigs, Lop-Eared 
and Common Rabbits. Send 2-cent 
stamp for circular. Norwalk, Ohio. 





Good } 3p THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT 
Paper E AT he et & Soc best, the 
Paver} 06 jargest, bus 


WALL PAPER 


u have any t use whateverfor Wall 
Trilto. send 10c mples, a iseuide 


oie, GiONGb- rae We Mintineat Unease 
~ WOMEN’S RIGHTS 


Include that of buying their husbands’ suspenders, 


™ Gy ... 


| most sensible suspender and is therefore the one 
| for sensible men. Your furnisher ought to have it. 
not, send 40 cts. for fancy gotten, or $1.00 for wile 


R omagied 
with the Greely P: 








* positiv ely 


Nickeled, 50c., post-paid. 
R SUSPENDER co., 
10 "Hecktor Ave., Rexbury, Mass. 
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‘The Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 


is by far the best in use 
for Knitting, Crochet- 
ing and all art work. 
Send for sample spool, 
500 yards ro cts. Illus- 
trated Crochet Books, 
Numbers 1 and 2, 10 
cts. each. Send for our 
Circular. It is free and will interest you. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., Glasgo, Conn, | 
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1 Embos rier 15c. 

Paintersand Paper 

Hangers send busi- 

ness card ny — 

} ——— ooks 
lw Lid by express, 


ed ok os ot ee 
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BARBOUR LINER THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 





LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered 


; SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 











Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; 
lounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or Pl oz. 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package. 
For 50 cts. will send a beautiful assortment of 


Vienna Chenille and Arasene, fi'teen new shades 


Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 
Send postal note or stamps to 


each. 
10 cts. 




















Kennedy’ § 
Medical Discovery 


Takes hold in this order: 
Bowels, 

Liver, 

Kidneys, 

Inside Skin, 

| Outside Skin, 


| Driving everything before it that ought to be out. | _ 


You know whether vou need 


it or not. 
Sold by every druggist, and manufactured by 
DONALD KENNEDY, 


a ROXBURY, MASS. 






Did you ever receive a letter? You can 
receive our Roses the same way—by mail, 
postpaid, The Californian or the Pennsyl- | 
vanian can alike enjoy the advantage of | 
dealing direct at the Rose headquarters 9f | 
the world, Success is universal with our 


ROSESovn tors: 


We desire the acquaintance of every 
flower lover in America, and offer our Rose 
Guideand Catalogue, free, by way of in- 
<roduction. It mirrors our immense stock, 
and gives a quarter of a century’s special 
flower experience for the asking only. 
Other flowers also. No fancy prices. 

The Guide without price. Send youraddress. 
THe DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers &Seedsmen WEST GROVE, PA. 
LESSsesacessesess 





GUITAR or BANJO self- nme without notes 
with Howe’s Charts, 0 cts. set. Circular 
free. E. E. Howe, i187 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Boys 


COMBINATION 


Suits 


Coat, Two Pairs of 
Pants, and Hat, all to 
match, strictly all 
wool, stylish and very 
substantial only 


— $4.05, 


. These Spatiutien Suits can not 62 equalled in 
+ any other store inthe U.S. The Suit alone(with- 
» out the extra Pants and hat) would cost you 
» anywhere else $6.00. 1 ane once — one, 
» you will never have any Will s 
ah —_ mie & CHARGES PREPAID 70 ANY 

‘AR U.S. FOR $6.00. WE EXPRESSLY 
4  OUARANTEL to refund money if suit is not 
» Satisfactory. THE HUB is one of the largest 
, Clothing, Furnishing, Hat, Shoe, Cloak, Glove 
and Trunk Stores in the’ United States. We 
» keepeverything from head to foot, and can 
» Save you money. Send 4c in stamps for our 
, Seautiful 32-page lithographed fashion book 
. Samples of cloth for Men’s Suits and Overcoats 
* Boy’ & Clothing and Ladies’ Cloaks and Jackets 
* sent free on application, 


“HUB 


4 p 228. 2m. ey 234, 236, 238 & 240 8TATE 87. 
CKSON ST. CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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THE FACT 


That AYER’S Sarsaparilla CURES 
oTHERS of Scrofulous Diseases, 
Eruptions, Boils, Eczema, Liver and 
Kidney Diseases, Dyspepsia, Rheu- 
matism, and Catarrh should be con- 
vinecing that the same course of 
treatment WILL CURE you. All 
that has been said of the wonderful 
cures effected by the use of 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


during the past 50 years, truthfully 
applies to-day. Itis, in every sense, 
The Superior Medicine. Its cura- 
tive properties, strength, effect, and 
flavor are always the same; and for 
whatever blood diseases AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla is taken, they yield to 
this treatment. When you ask for 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


don’t be induced to purchase any of 
the worthless substitutes, which are 
mostly mixtures of the cheapest in- 
gredients, contain no sarsaparilla, 
have no uniform standard of ap- 
pearance, flavor, or effect, are blood- 
purifiers in name only, and are of- 
fered to you because there is more 
profit in selling them. Take _ 


AYER'S 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists; Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 
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DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, 


and Paints whic - stain the 
s Polish is 
and the comauenet pays 











for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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DODGING THE FAST DAY. 


In Scotland it was formerly the custom to observe | 
a fast day as sacredly as the Sabbath. The fast | 
preceded by two or three days the Sunday assigned | 
for the semi-annual administration of the Sacra. | 
ment. Each county held its Sacrament day, and 
therefore its fast day, at different dates from those | 
of the adjoining county, so that ministers could | 
get each other’s help in the long and laborious 
service. 

A minister in Forfarshire happened to be out 
walking on one of these holy fast days. As he 
passed a low wall, which separates at that point 
Perthshire from For fashire, his meditations were 
disturbed by strains of sec ular music. Going in 
the direction of the profane sound, he discovered 
a small boy seated on the other side of the wall | 
me nding his fishing-rod, and whistling “Tulloch 
gorum,” a rollicking, feet-stirring Scotch air. } 

“Hoo daur ye!” shouted the minister. ‘How | 
daur ye whustle, or mend fishin’-wands either, on 
the Lord’s day? Dae ye no ken it, the fast?” 

“No a dinna,” answered the laddie, coolly. “I 
ken it; the Farfur tast, but it’s no oor fast, ye’ll 
fin’.” And he began whistling “Tulloc hgorum” 
with renewed zest. 


++ 
LIST OF PRICES. 


There is more opportunity for originality in | 
advertising a barber shop than might at first 
thought be supposed. An exchange prints a cir 
cular issued by a country barber in New York, and 
it is not to be imagined that even he has exhausted 
the possibilities of the subject. 


Dry shave, 3 cents. 

Shave with soap and water, 5 cents. 

Hair cut, plain, 9 cents. 

Hair cut, with oil and boiled water, 10 cents. 

Men shaved in bed, fifteen cents and upwards, | 
— one mile of shop. Five cents for each extra 
mile. 

Shampoo with rain water, 15 cents. 

Shampoo with spring water, 20 cents. 

Pompadour cut, 20 cents. 

King Henry cut, 25 cents. 

Dead men shaved for 50 cents. 

The barber being an enterprising farmer, and 
always ready to advertise as such, adds: 

Hay-raking and sheep-shearing, specialties. 


+e - ——_—_ 





PLAIN ENOUGH. 


One of the best things to be said about the | 
malicious bright sayings reported in the comic 
papers is that few of them were ever uttered. | 
| 





Mr. Impressionist—That’s my last, there on the 
easel. Now, thatis a rr. Squibs. 

Squibs—Yes, so it is. I can tell that by the 
frame.—Life. 





"Pere anac lies: pain or cramp, internal < or exte vel use 
“Brown’s Household Panacea,” A superior remedy.{ Adv. 
———_>— 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands 
of cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, 
and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote 
a healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. [Adv. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


, Other “Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


'\Breakfast Cocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


SILKS 
and SILK Goods 
Catalogue Free. 


The finest and most complete catalogue 
of Silks and Silk Goods in the world is 
that published by the large exclusive 
Silk House of Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 
Chicago. It now takes an edition of 
many hundred thousand copies to sup- 
ply the demand for this very desirable 
book. The Spring edition con- 
tains over 200 illustrations with com- 
plete descriptive price list of all kinds 
of Dress Silks, Silk Waists, Silk 

a Silk Laces, Silk Parasols, Silk 

Veilings, Silk Ribbons, Silk gauze Fans, 
Silk Handkerchiefs, Silk Hosiery, etc., 
at our well known lowest prices. 




























Write to-day for catalogue. 
CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS, 
111 State St., Cuicaco, ILL. 













a 3, 000 Jt 408 LOT oT BICYCLES. 


ana Sorastanl prices . = 92 makes & 2d 
— Eas, sellevery where. 
‘ush’n 40 in. sor Victor J oe on 

°90 Orescen t C91 m ver hes “ $50 91 $135 Rambler 
91 $145 Cush’n High Grade$90| And 20 other styles as cheap. 
Largest stock and qe eS in U.S, Agts. wanted. 
ta.free. Rouse, Hazard & Co., § 6G. 3t., Peoria, (il, 


We pay the printer to give 
you good advice about health 
and to lead you to careful 
living. 

Our reason is that Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil is 
so often a part of careful 
living. 

If you would go to your 
doctor whenever you need 
his advice, we might save our 
money. He knows what you 
need. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING; free. 


Boor & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 


yy 
0, balls. 





80 years old, living near 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, 
Va., 15 years ago called 
in Dr. James Shelton 
for Rheumatic Gout 
and Dyspepsia. She 
was bedridden and 
confined to spoon victuals. 
help her and advised 


BUFFALO 
Lithia Spring 
WATERS. 


She soon astonished him by marked im- 
provement, ability to digest meat and vege- 
tables, gaining strength to walk. Now 95 
years old she feels perfectly well. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 


Water in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5, | 
f.o. b. here. For sale by all first-class druggists. 


Illustrated 32-page pamphlet giving further 
information, sent, post-paid, on application to 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
Hotel opens June rst. 


| 


Dolly Shelton) 


YOUTIVS COMPANION. 


— OUR NEW PRICE LIST No. 17, 
pee BarZalls 1 Foreign Postage Stamps 
j SAA AAARPPARRARPPRPPOPPPIO 
L000 IS NOW READY. COPY FREE. 
ALL Stamps GUARANTEED GENUINE, 
Correspondence Solicited. 
30c, cloth 50c, gilt. 75e. 
CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN STAMPS, Illust’d, 25c. 
FINE SHEETS FOR AGENTS, 40% discount allowed. 
STA .—10 Argentine, 10 Brazil, 10 Mexico, 
10 Chili, 40 all different. 50c; 10 Colombia, 10 Ecua- 
dor, 10 Honduras. 10 Jamaica, 40 all different, 
50c; 10 Peru, 10 Nicaragua, 10 Salvador. 10 Ven- 
ezuela, 40 all different, 50c; the whole 120 stamps 
for $1.40, orany 10 for 20c. Stamp papers FREE. 
STORE KEEPERS are particularly requested to write 
for terms for special stamp and album agencies. 


C. H. MEKEEL STAMP AND PUBLISHING CO., 
1007-1011 Locust 8t., - St. LOUIS, Mo. 


tA 


POPULAR STAMP ALBUM 











‘Crowne Snore Dressine!” 
Inever use any other, Smarty.” 


os “be 


Better than Whalebone 


Coraline is not an experiment, but has 


| stood the test for twelve years in over 


He could not. 


| 


twenty millions of corsets and dresses. It 
is lighter than 
whalebone, more 
flexible, and ab- 


able. 

Dr. Warner’s 
Coraline Corsets 
lead the world in 
sales, and in their 
high standard of 
excellence. They 
are light in 


igi and are made in 24 styles to fit every 
| figure. 


Long waist and black corsets a specialty. 
Prices from one to five dollars each. 
So_p EVERYWHERE. 


WARNER BROTHERS, New York and Chicago. 





HEYWOOD’S 


“With 


and 


Without.”’ 


Our little book, 
‘*Tips on Shoes,”’ 
Sent Free on receipt of name 

of your Shoe Dealer. 
to keep your feet both looking and feeling well. 


FOOT, 


Tells you how 


HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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Pears 
Soap 


| Whoever wants soft hands, 
smooth hands, white hands, or a 
clear complexion, he and she 
can have both; that is, if the 
skin is naturally transparent; 
}unless occupation prevents. 
| The color you want to avoid 
comes probably neither of nature 
‘or work, but of habit. 
| Either you do not wash effect 
‘ually, or you wash too effectually; 
you do not get the skin open 
and clean, or you hurt it. 
Remedy.—Use_ Pears’ Soap, 
no matter how much; but a 
little is enough if you use it often. 
All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; 
all sorts of people use it. 


45 sold in ’88 
2,288 sold in'89 
6, "268 sold in’90 

20,049 sold in '9! 
60,000 will be sold In '9 


A Steel Windmill and Stee! 
Tower every 3 minutes. 
0> These figures tel! the 
atory of the ever-growing, 
aver-going, everlasting 
Stee! Aermotor. Where 































One goes others foliow, 
and we “*take the country.”" 
Though sold, we were unable to make allof 


qa 


the 20,049 Aermotors in ‘91. Orders often 
waited 8 weeks to be filled, but now we have 
vastly increased our plant and are pre- 
sorel promptly to plant our increase in 
every habitable portion of the globe. 

Are you curious to know how the Aer= 
motor Co, fn the 4th year of its exist- 
ence, came to make many times as 
| many windmilis as all other 
| makers combined ? How we came 

tooriginate the Steel Wheel, the 

| hx Steel Fixed Tower, the Steel Tilting 

| s & Tower? 
as 
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oe and none has yet been shown except 
= S in feeble Imitation of our 
@ @ Inventions. 

ra 24. Before commencing the 
Manufacture, exhaustive scien- 
g tifle investigation and experi- 
@ & ments were made by « skilled 
o 
4 
oO 
> 
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qe Mechanical engineer, in which 
$ over 5,000 dynamometric tests 
were made on 61 different forms 
of wheels, propelled by artifici 

and therefore uniform wind, AERMOTOR 
which settled definitely many, gaming =e 
questions relating to the propersaiag Wa ea 
speed of whee!, the best form, 

angle, curvature and amount of sall surface, the resist- 
ance of ates to rotation, obstructions fn the wheel, such as 


*[Bieml pezjuwaTes Joyooqm 
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heavy w len arms, obstructions before the wheel, as in 
the aoden mill, and many other more abstruse, though 
not less important questions. These investiga=- 
tions proved that the power of the best 
wind wheels could be doubled, and the 
Semen vow dally demonstrates it has 


bee ne. 

7.92 the liberal policy of the Aermotor Co., that guaran- 
tees its goods satisfuctory or pays freight both’ way s,and to 
theenormous output of its factory which enables it to on 
nish the best article at less than the poorest is sold for. For 
‘92 we furnish the most perfect bearings ever put 
in a windmill, and have made an exhaustive re=- 
vision of the Aermotor and Towers. 

If you wanta strong, stiff, Steel Fix Tower—or if you 
want the tower you don't lave toclimb (the Steel TIitin: 
Tower) and the Wheel that runs when all others stand sti 
that costs you less than wood and lasts ten times as long 
2 (The Steel Aermotor) or if you want a Geared Aermotor to 
a 

© churn, grind, cut feed, pump water, turn grindstone and 
< 3» saw wood, that does the work of 4 horses at the cost of, 
© ® one ($100), write for copiously illustrated printed matter, 

& DB showing every conceivable ore of windmill construction 
| ‘B and work, to the A MOTOR CO, 2th and Rook. 
well Sts., Chicaro, or 12 Main St., San Francisco. 





your w~ with water without 


rmotor Pneumatic Water Supp! 
part of 





Attractive and 
Non-Arsenical, 
Factory prices. Enor 
mous assortment of 
styles. Goods sent to 


| any p yart of the U.S. A very large line of samples sent 

for & cts. postage. Papers without gold, 4c. to 6c. Gold 

Pape rs, 5c. to lie. Elegant Embossed Gold Papers, lc 

| to 2e. Borders, all widths to match, in proportion. 
337-339-341-343 


| The Providence Wall Paper House, 
Westminster St. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL. CYCLOPEDIA. 


PA ASE athens 
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Be Wace Mads 


‘great 


Revised Edition of 1892. 


A prominent Librarian writes : — 

“It is used by the visitors to the Library 
oftener than any other.” 

Of course it is, that is what it is made 
for—to be used oftener than any other. 

Because it is the best ready reference 
Cyclopzedia in the English language it is a 


success’ with agents. We have 


excellent territory unassigned. 
Who takes the next best place? 
Write for further information. 
Sold for Cash or on Easy Payments, 
MEAD & COMPANY, Subscription Department, 753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 


additional pages over eight—which is the number | 


given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check. or Draft. or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost. or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver-to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk 

Renewals. — Three weeks are segeives after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion 


DUST. 


Of all the agencies in the spread of what are 
called “germ diseases,’ dust is perhaps the most 
potent. The peculiar dangers of the month of 
March are due not merely to the high winds then 
prevalent, but to the dust with which the wind 
pollutes the air at that season. : 

Inorganic dust, that is, dust composed of nothing 
but pulverized earth, is not of itself very harmful. 
Thus coal-miners are not especially prone to lung 
diseases, though working in coal-dust constantly. 
Dust, however, as found in the streets of our cities 
and towns, is largely made up of organic matter. 
Such dust, if not of itself largely composed of 
germs, still furnishes an excellent lurking-place 
for them. 

Not all germs are harmful or generative of inflam. 


mation; but, on the other hand, some of the germs 


most harmful to human life are constantly to be 
found where street dust is abundant. When we 
inhale dust, therefore, we undoubtedly inhale 
many germs, or bacteria, which may or may pot 
find a lodging-place within us. 

Some germs thus inhaled in dust do not at all 
affect the health; but on the other hand, others, 
should they find lodging-place in the body, would 
manifest their presence by pronounced symptoms. 

It is almost needless to say that the mucous 
membrane of the nose is a much safer place for 
the reception of dust than that of the lungs, and 
we should therefore keep the mouth closed when 
we are forced to inhale dust. 

Germs coming in contact with a part of the 
mucous membrane which is already inflamed are 
especially liable to multiply, as they then have 
peculiarly favorable conditions of heat and moist 
ure. Hence the special importance of avoiding 
dust as much as possible when one is suffering 
from any acute or chronic catarrhal conditions of 
the respiratory organs. 

lt is well to remember that dust-cloths slightly 
moistened, and afterward shaken out of doors, 
are much more sanitary than feather-dusters, the 
use of which drives the dust from one location 
only to settle upon another. 


a 


FRENCH SCHOOLGIRLS. 


Mrs. H. C. Dana, writing in the Atlantic Monthly 
about “What French Girls Study,” remarks upon 
the “element of stability’ in education as it is 
given ata French private school. The pupil enters 
it at five years of age, or perhaps at four, and 
remains under the same teachers until her schooling 
is over. 

“They calmly lay out for her courses of study 
embracing five, six, ten, and even twelve years. 
There is always plenty of time and no hurry.” Of 
some other features of a French schoolgir)’s life, 
the writer says: 

“School terms are longer and schoo! iife is less 
broken into by vacations than with us. The girls 
study more hours a week and more weeks in the 
year than we do. School opens the last week in 
September, and does not close till the second week 
in August. 

“There are no spring or winter vacations, and no 
Saturday holidays. Six weeks in the late summer, 
a few days each at New Year and Easter, all 
Sundays and the principal church holidays, and 
usually a half-holiday on Thursday, are all the 
breaks made in school life, which goes on almost 
uninterrupted in slow, healthful regularity for ten 
months and a half out of the twelve. 

“Another element in French schoo) life is con 
centration. A girl’s time is less broken into by 
outside interests than with us, and there is less 
strain upon nerves and imagination. 

“Not till her growth is attained, her school life 
over, and her mind and character are fairly formed 
is she allowed to read novels, to go to parties and 
dances, to attend the theatre, or to indulge in any 
of the distractions and dissipations so frequently 
permitted to growing schoolgirls in America. 
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“No matter how wealthy and aristocratic her 
parents, she is inured to early hours, simple food, 
plain surroundings, and regular occupations; and 
her dress is the quiet, dark uniform, without ribbon 
or ornament, which is customary in day-schools as 


| well as boarding-schools. 


“In my experience of private schools in both 
countries, it has seemed to me that the French girl 
is more simple and childlike, on the one hand, and 
more serious-minded, more capable of sustained 
work and thought, on tne other, than the average 
American girl of the same age. 

“From the fact of not having frivolous amuse- 
ments and sentimental vagaries to disturb her mind 
and work on her nerves, and being better disci. 
plined from infancy to obedience, regularity and 
self-control, she throws her youthful energy and 
enthusiasm more wholly into the interests of her 
schoo! work and her family life; and as a conse. 
quence she is less nervous than her American 
sister, less subject to backaches and headaches, 
works with less fatigue, is more active and merry 
at play, more simple in her tastes, more easily 
amused and contented with every-day life and 
labors, and perhaps more frank, loyal and affec. 
tionate in her family relations and schoo) friend. 
ships.” 


ESCAPED FROM JUSTICE. 


Professor Lloyd Morgan says that his first expe. 
rience of South African death-dealing snakes was 
rather disturbing. One of his pupils brought him, 
in a large cigar-box, a “ring-hals-slang,” a deadly 
and courageous snake not uncommon at the Cape, 
and turned it out on the veranda for the professor’s 
delectation. It was a spiteful little fellow, with an 
ominous hood, dark, glossy skin and glistening 
brown eye. 


It struck viciously at the cigar-box held up before 
it, indenting the wood and moistening it with 
venom and saliva. I was anxious to dissect out 
the poison-gland and examine the fang of the 
snake, and my friend kindly presented the reptile 
> me, after first tying it up securely in the cigar 
pOXx. 

After examining the fastenings, I placed the box 
on the window-sill of my bedroom, which looked 
into the veranda, and left it there for the night. 
Next — I procured a pan, big enough to 
drown a small python, placed the cigar-box there 
in, loaded it with bricks, and poured in water to 
the brim. 

I gave the “ring-hals” three hours to get thor 
oughiy drowned, removed the bricks, took out the 

ently cut the string, lifted the lid—and found 
that I had been soaking, with the utmost care, an 
empty cigar-box. It had been securely tied. and 
how a creature more than thrice the girth of my 
thumb had managed to escape is stil] a mystery to 
me. 

I leave the reader to imagine the detailed search 
of every cranny of our bedroom on which my wife 
insisted. For several days every boot had to be 
hammered with a stick before it was put on. |! 
stood on chairs and shook all varieties of garments 
lest they should be occupied. No ring-hals was 
forthcoming. A week afterward, however, he 
appeared in the kitchen, and I despatched him in 
a more effectual manner than by drowning. 


box, 


JUST THE PERSON. 
“Are you the boots?” inquired an Englishman 


} at an American hotel, on meeting a frowsy indi 


vidual who seemed to correspond to the British 
factotum with that title. “No,” was the reply, as 
the man lost his balance on the marble floor. “I’m 
the slipper.” 


It is said that there are strange chambermuaids at 
Sheapherd’s Hote! in Cairo. A traveller declares 
that the one who waited on her room and attended 
to all the duties of the calling, even to making the 
beds, was a Frenchman, dressed as if for a dinner 
ee. with white waistcoat and dress-coat, and 

aving the air of a refined and educated gentle 
man. It was really embarrassing to accept his 
services in such a capacity. 

One lady, on arriving at the hotel, rang for the 
chambermaid, and this gentleman presented him 
self. Supposing him to be the proprietor, at the 
pe A least, she said, “I wish to see the chamber. 
maid.” 

“Madam,” said he, politely, in the very best 
English he could muster, “‘Madam, she am I!” 


SCHOOLMASTER’S WIT. 


Puns are not the highest kind of wit, but now 
and then one is good enough to be a credit to its 
author. 


The story told in “Butler’s Book” of the pupil 
who, required by Master Hopping to render into 
simpler language the line, 


Eyes in a fine frenzy rolling, 


answered, ‘Hopping mad, sir,” has its parallel in 
an anecdote related of Master Barnes of the old 
Hacker School in Salem. 

The teacher one day noticed an idle pupil staring 
out of the window, and asked him what he saw 
there. / 

“Houses, sir,” was the reply. 

“Very well.” said the master, sternly. ‘Look 
here and you’ll see Barnes.” 


UNPLEASANTLY APPROPRIATE. 


A clergyman, writing in the Homiletic Review, 
mentions one of those strange coincidences which 
wil) sometimes happen, even in church. 


After the morning sermon I read the notices for 
the week, and then announced the closing hymn— 
Number So-and-so. At that moment I saw one of 
the deacons coming down the aisle, and paused to 
hear what he had to say, which was that I had 
forgotten to give a notice of the ladies’ meeting. 

I gave it accordingly, apologizing to the congre 
gation for my forgetfulness, and again announced 
the number of the hymn and proceeded to read it. 
My feelings, and the feelings of the congregation, 
may be imagined as I began: 


Lora, what a thoughtless wretch was I! 


MUST WRITE SOMETHING. 


This bit of dialogue from the New York Weekly 
may explain how so many uncharitable things get 
into the newspapers: F 

Space Reporter—Can’t you give me something to 
write up to-day? 

City Editor—Haven’t a thing. 

Space Reporter—Well, then, give me somebody 
to write down. 





It is said that every one has a secret sorrow, for 
even the ha sr anenar ay man has a skeleton in 
his midst.—Jndianapolis Journal. 





For Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 


—_—_— 

Whooping Cough is not dangerous when Cham- 
berlain’s Cough Remedy is freely given. It liquefies the 
tough mucus, making expectoration easy, and lessens 
the severity and frequency of the paroxysms of cough 
ing. There is not the least danger in giving it to babies. 


Ask your druggist to order a 5)-cent bottle for you from | 


Chamberlain & Co., Des Moines. Iowa. {Adv 


The Spring of Eternal Youth. 

Carlsbad may be truly termed the Spring of 
Eterna] Youth. For centuries the famous 
Sprudel has been used as the best natural remedy 
for constipation, catarrh of the stomach, dyspep- 
sia and liver and kidney complaints. Be sure 
to buy the genuine imported article only, which 
must have the signature of ‘“‘Eisner & Mendelson 
Co., Sole Agents, New York,”’ on every package. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


WACK SON 


Broadway, 9th & 10th Sts., New York. 
Established 50 Years. 


We pay Mail and Express charges within 100 miles of 
N. Y. City. Purchases of $5 or over sent FREE to any 
part of U.S. SAMPLES free. State price, color and 
material. Fashion Book mailed free. Mention COMPANION. 


BLACK DRESS COODS. 

We are now offering a very choice assortment in 
ALL-WOOL Nun’s Vailings, Bengalines, Bedford 
Cords, Henriettas, Armures in Jacquard and Chevron 
Weaves, Storm Serges. Cheviots, and — Serges. 

Ranging in price from 30 cts. to $1.00 per yard. 


SILKS. 


We have just placed on sale a carefully selected stock 
of black and white India, China and Woven Surahs ina 

eat variety of designs, also Black Faille Francais, 
Satin Duchesse, Cashmere Sublime and Armure Royal. 

Ranging in price from 37 cts. to $1.09 per yard. 


PIANOS 


sent on approval, returnable 
if unsatisfactory, freight both 
ways at our expense. Distance, 
even thousands of miles, makes 
no difference. Our patent soft- 
stop makes the piano wear less 
and last longer; also renders it 
practically noiseless for practis- 
ing. 

Your old piano pays part; 
balance at reasonable conven- 
ience. Catalogue, etc., free.Write. 


Ivers & Pond 


Piano Co., Boston. 
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Varnish makes or mars the 
thing it is on ten times the cost 
of the costliest varnish. 

What a mistake they make 
who save (?) a dollar a gallon 
and waste the carriage, piano, 


table, chair, or house! 
We have a “People’s Text-Book,” free; but you 
must send for it. 
MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 















Spoons 


In Sterling 
Silver. 


ASK 
your Jeweler to 
show you these 
useful and 
beautiful 
Wedding, 
Birthday 
and Sou- 

venir 


SS Gifts. 


by means of 

this Spoon. 

Style Diana. 
(Full Size.) 





We make a variety of 
Choice Designs which 
can be found for sale by 
leading Jewelers every- 
where. 


Towle Mfg. Co., 


Silversmiths, 
Newburyport, Mass., 
Chicago, III. 








PREMIUMS FOR VERSES. 
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recognize its merits, 


S many of the best verses used in the advertisements 
of Ivory Soap have been sent us by those who 


we have concluded to offer 


twelve premiums for contributions from the many who 


have used the “Ivory” and 


know its value. 


The premiums to be as follows : 


First, $300.00 
Second, 275.00 
Third, 250.00 
Fourth, 225.00 
Fifth, 200.00 
Sixth, 175.00 


Seventh, $150.00 
Eighth, 125.00 
Ninth, 100.00 
Tenth, 75.00 
Eleventh, 50.00 
Twelfth, 25.00 


CONDITIONS: 


The verses must not contain more than twenty-four 
lines nor less than twelve lines; the lines must not average 


more than eight words each. . 


Three competent persons will act as judges. 


Write the verses on one sheet of paper and your FULL 


NAME and FULL ADDRESS upon 


another. 


It is to be understood that we are to have the privilege 
of keeping any verses not quite good enough to entitle the 


writer to a premium upon payment of ten ($10.00) dollars. 


All verses to be received by us not later than July rst, 1892. 


Payment of premiums will be made as promptly after that 


date as possible. Address, 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 


CINCINNATI, 











THE YOUTH’S 


| for we had wandered around as we pleased, and 

| had been out of each other's sight half the time. 
And when they missed me they would not be 

| likely to look for me in a place which we had all 
visited together. 

“1 shouted, but my voice seemed to go forth 
with little force. In the following stillness I 
thought I could distinctly hear the rush of that 

_ | hidden current at the bottom of the dreadful 


saucer. 
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For the Companion. 


COMPANION. II. 


GENTS! My Carpet Stretcher and Tacker is: agreat 
seller. Boys make $3 daily after school; sample 75ec. 
terms for stamp. CHAS. H. SCOTT, Springfield, Mass. | On the Spot 


QHORTH AND, Typewriting, Book-Keeping, ete., | It goes to work 
at the Boston Commercial College, No. | Beacon St., The Hop Plaster, 

Open throughout the year. You lose the pain 

Soreness, weak place 

No other plaster as good. None can be. 

Hop Plaster Co., Boston, alone makes 

the genuine— both sides of plaster show it. 


Works quickly 


cor. Tremont St., Boston. 


POSTON Stammerers’ Institute and Training 

) School. Always open. All impediments in speech 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 

NALYSIS, Ore, Water, Air, etc. Correspondence 

4 invited. W. FR ENC H SMITH. Pu. D., State Assayer 

for Massachusetts, 235 Wash. St., P.O. Box 3126, Boston. 

ADY. MADE 827 last week selling “Long’s 


4 Solid Mucilage Pencil.”’ Why not you? 
Address C. A. LONG, Mfr., 334 De arborn St., Chic ago, Il. 





WHEN YOU SEE 
an imitation of our advertisement remember that the 
DEXTER $1.50 HOE 


Do you prefer 









is the one to buy. genuine or imitation 


AN AIR-HOLE IN A GLACIER. 


“In 1863," said Mr. Ralph Sackleigh, ‘1 was 
seventeen years old, and off in Europe for the 
summer with two other youngsters like myself. 

“We had taken the usual course of European 
travel, and found ourselves in Switzerland about 
the middle of August. Of course we wanted to 
see a glacier, and we fixed upon that of the 
Grindelwald as being the best specimen of the 
great ice fields of the mountains. 

“So we took a guide and started out for a tramp 
to see the famous thing we had so often read 
about. 

“It was not a field but a hill of ice, about 
three hundred feet high in front, filling the valley 
from side to side, and reaching back and up to 
the mountains for miles. At the lower end, the 
valley end, it presented a face like a snow-covered 
hill, with a httle river of water rushing out from 
under it. This stream came from the melting of 


the glacier at the bottom, and poured down the | 


valley below. 
“The spectacle from that end was wonderful, 
but did not fully satisfy our curiosity, for we 


wished to get on top of the glacier and travel over | 


it. So we started off, early in the morning, up 
the mountain with a guide, so as to climb to the | 
summit level of it and get aboard. 

“The guide had a coil of rope thrown over his 


“] was so badly scared that my wits did not 
work for some minutes. There I crouched, 
| paralyzed with horror, looking at the black pit 
that I regarded as my grave. After a while hope 
came to me with the thought that I might turn 
over on my side and work my way back by 
digging the alpenstock into the ice, gaining a few 
inches at a time. 
| ‘So 1 turned half over and drew out the pole 
|} away I went again! 

**The ice was so terribly smooth and the slant 
so great that I had gone down another twenty 

feet before | could sit up and strike the alpenstock 
again between my legs. 

‘Thirty feet more, and 1 would be gone! 

“In a situation almost but not quite desperate, 
men do not always go wild, but often become 
cool and resourceful. 

“IT have seen many proofs of this since then, 
The nearness of the danger steadied me. All the 
scare went out of me, and I thought calmly of 
what it was possible to do. 

“I had driven the steel point well in, but I had 
| to hold it hard down; all my weight was against 
| it, and it was by no means secure. Even should 
|the point not work out of the ice, but hold me 
| there for hours, how could I escape? Sooner or 
| later I must lose strength and slip down to the 
| air-hole. 
| “Could I not continue to work up toward the 
edge of the saucer behind me? I could neither 


DDRESS CARDS in all the latest styles and 

i printed in the Ln ~st manner. Complete set of sam 
ples —o Agent's s Price Lists upon receipt of 10 cents. 
VITCH C ARD- « ‘OMP ANY, Box 38, Salem, Mass. 


aH F. MILLER, Expert. Wook - keeping 
J‘ taught by mail, as practised in actual business ; 
12 lessons enable you to keep ordinary set books; price 
with blank books, $5.00, or 50 cents each lesson; write 
for further particulars, 21 MILK STREET, Boston. 

GENTS WANTED ON SALARY or com 
4 mission, to handle the new Patent Chemical 
Ink-Erasing Pencil. The greatest novelty ever 
produced. Age weed making $0 per week. For further 
—— ulars, add 
THE MONROE E 1 ASE R MFG. CO., La Crosse, Wis. X 107 








PIANO OR ORGAN, French 
Method teaches accompaniments to 6 
songs in 1 hour, keybof&rd, music and 
all, prepaid, § CONSTANTINE, 247 
No. ith St.,Phila.,Pa. Cireular Free. 


Wall Papers. 


A choice selection of all grades at prices one-third 
less than at any other store in Boston. 
Send stamps for samples, stating rooms to be 
papered, height and size, also colors preferred. 
J. W. GERRY, 47 Cornhill, Boston. 
Telephone 3470. 


The Ideal Tea and 
Coffee Strainer 
Will positively protect the table 
cloth from drip stains. A useful 
ornamental addition to 
Sent by mail 
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diamonds ? 

“A dollar saved is a dollar shape o 

This I : Fre ~ 

on ge 
sent, prepaid, anywh in the 
U.S.,on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots suld 
in ull retail stores for $2.50. 

e make this boot ourselves, there- 
fore we quarantee the fit, style and wear, 
and if any one isnot gatisticd we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Common 
Sense and Opera Toe, 
wid mae D, and E, sizes 
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shoulders like a big collar, and we all had alpen- | stand nor kneel, nor lie down unsupported by the 
stocks—slender poles of hard wood with a long, pole, without slipping. But it occurred to me 
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sharp steel spike at the end. 

“We had to go a long way up the mountain 
before we walked, ran, slid and scrambled down 
a spur that reached out like a long arm, and 
stood at last upon the glacier. 

“What was it like? Well, it isn’t easy to 
describe. Most of it was like a sea in a storm 


| that I might use my legs to get the rest of my 


| my boot-heels on the ice, sawing them across it 


which had been suddenly turned into solid ice | 


and then covered with frozen snow. Then there 
were large spaces of ice as smooth as the best 
skating pond you ever saw. There were crevasses, 
where the glacier had split asunder in long, 
narrow chasms which threatened an awful death 
to any who might slip and fall into them. Take 
it for all in all, it was a wonderful thing. But 
what I started out to tell von was what happened 
at an air-hole. 

“We had been climbing and sliding around 
over the glacier for a couple of hours, and were 
pretty well tired out and ready to go back to the 
valley, when the guide, who was in advance, 
‘alled out that he wanted us to come and see an 
air-hole. 


“When we got to where he stood we found | 


ourselves at the edge of the rough ice, with a 
smooth, circular, sloping space in front of us. 


all sides towards a blackish-looking spot, or hole, 
in the centre. Fancy an 
polished ice, with a hole six feet in diameter im 
the bottom. Upon the upper rim of that saucer 
we stood. 

“The guide told us that the spot at the bottom 
of the saucer was an air-hole, and that if a man 
were at its edge he could hear the water rushing 
on in the river we had seen coming out from the 
glacier in the valley below. 

“This spectacle was the most interesting thing 
we had seen that morning, and we stood there 
talking about it for a while. Then the guide 
started off again to lead us back to the valley, 
and the other two fellows followed him. 

“I did not. I could not take my eyes away 
from that mysterious air-hole. It fascinated me. 
I fancied I could hear that sound of the rushing 
water even where I stood. 


immense saucer of | 


| legs up once more. ‘They 
“This sloped down for about a hundred feet on | 


| 


| You'll get there vet! 


| 


“I thought to myself that if I could get justa | 


few steps nearer I might really hear it; and I 
ventured out a little on the slope. It wasn't 


quite so smooth and shppery at the uppef edge as | 


it was farther down. 
courage. 


After a few steps I took 


ivot. 

“That step was my last. My left foot slipped 
and knocked my right leg from under me. Down 
! came—sitting up on the ice and sliding straight 
for the air-hole! 

“My alpenstock was still with me. 
in both hands and struck it into the ice in front 
of me between my legs. 
course, and enabled me to take a view of the 
situation. 
down mto the ice with all my 
looked around me. 

“Thad slid down twenty feet before I had had 
time to strike the sharp spiked end of the pole 
between my legs. Now the smooth, clear ice was 
all around me. The air-hole was fifty feet below 
ie, and I had nothing to stop me from slipping 
into that certain death except the pole between 
hiv legs. 


strength, and 


“I looked hack over my shoulder, but my 
companions had disappeared. There was little 
‘hance of help from them. ‘They 


That stopped me, of 


| 


Driving my alpenstock firmly mto the | become of me, and Bennock had run on ahead. 
ice, I took another long step out with my right | When he met the others he told them I was sitting 
| half-way down the slope to the air-hole, and 


| thought so. 


I took it | 


I gripped the slender pole and held it | 


| it tighten with the pull of the three strong fellows 


| 


would not be | 


apt to think of anything having gone w rong, | 


Best inthe Werld! 
Get the Genuine! 
long body out of its difficulty. | Sold Everywhere! 


‘Holding the pole firmly, I drew my knees up ALDEN SPEARS’ SONS & CO., 


and my feet back as far as I could; then I worked Agents for New England. 
Boston, Mass. 


Hartford Wire Works, 


347 Asylum Street, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 


Wire Poultry Netting. 


Send Stamp for Price List. 


Furs! Furs! 


BEST QUALITY, LEADING STYLES, 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Custom Work a Specialty. 
into the most desirable styles. 


for a few inches each way. 

‘In a short time I had sawed out a faint little 
gully under each heel. I worked away till I 
could feel the gullies deep enough to hold my 
heels. Then I carefully put out my strength, 
and pushed myself back till my legs were nearly 
straight again. 

“Holding myself in place by the pressure of 
my heels, I cautiously drew out the alpenstock, 
drove it in again as near me as possible, and held 
myself by it as before. 

“I had gained nearly three feet. There was a | 
chance for life vet! I was so anxious, so hopeful | 
and so fearful all at once, that a violent trembling 
agitated me, and I was as weak in half a minute | 
as if I had been lifted out of a sick-bed and put 
down there on the Grindelwald, with nothing 
but that little stick mterposing between me and 
death. 

“T waited till I got steady again, then drew my 
trembled as I began to 
saw another gully with my heels. I had to make 
sure that it was deep enough. If my heels should 
slip when I pulled up the pole it was all over with 
me. So I sawed and sawed. When I bore my 
weight a little on my heels and found that they 
would hold I straightened my knees, pushed 
myself up backward again, and anchored myself 
on my alpenstock. 

**] had gained a good three feet more! Now I 
laughed out loud and cried, ‘Go it, old boy! 
Whoop!’ 

***What in the great guns are vou doing down 
there ?’ caine a call from the ridge of rough ice up 
above me. 

“I looked over my shoulder and saw Bennock 
staring down at me. 

*«*I’m measuring off the glacier,’ I called back 
to him. ‘Hold on a minute and you'll see me 
perform the biggest act of the nineteenth century ! 





Furs dyed and made over 
Perfect fit guaranteed. 





Highest Prices paid for Raw Skins. 


H. CRINE, 


The Only Exclusive Practical Furrier in New England. 
15 & 17 AVON ST., BOSTON. 
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COUGH AND CROUP SYRUP 
is the only RELIABLE REMEDY for all Diseases 
of the Throat. Indorsed by Physicians. It 
will cure the most stubborn cases of 


COUGH4N> CROUP. 


Established 40 years. Contains no Cpium. 
Mothers, have it on hand, in case uf CKOUP, 
and save the CHILD. TRYIT. Soldby all 
Druggists. C. B. KINGSLEY, Proprietor, 
Northampton, Mass. 










WADLEIGH'S RHEUMATIC CURE 


Ha. ha!’ EXPELS CAUSES. OF RHEUMATISM 
| #48, ha FROM BL OOD. CURES. At Druggists’. 
‘*sGreat heavens!’ he cried, as he threw his F. R. WADLEIG iH, Alt ° 








arms up in the air. ‘He has gone crazy, and will 
be lost!” He was off and out of sight before I 
could speak to him. 

‘*My friends had started back to see what had 


Distress After 
Eating 
Relieved Instantly. 


ACID STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, 
FLATULENCY or GAS, 


and all forms of Indigestion, 
are promptly relieved by use 
of the digestive tablets, 


(eptonix: 


and by persistence in their 
use the chronic case 

We of dyspepsia can be 

absolutely cured. 


mail a free sample to any address. 


Pa TONIX sold by druggists, 
by mail, postpaid, 75 cents per box. 
THE ALLSTON CO., 
143 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


whooping and laughing like a maniac! He was | 
sure I had gone mad. I don’t much wonder he | 


‘*By the time they came running and scrambling 
up to the edge of the slope I had got my long- 
legged saws at work again. 

“The guide took in the situation at a glance. 
He took the coil of rope off his shoulders and 
made a running noose at one end quicker than I | 
take to tell it. 

“Calling to me to let go with one hand and catch 
it as it came to me, he flung it so that it fell 
across my knees at the first throw. I put the 
noose over my head and under my arms, and felt 


above me. 

*When I stood on the rim of that fearful 
saucer I had no disposition to go down its slope 
again. But I asked the boys if they were not 
sorry that they hadn't stopped to see me in my 
one great act of sliding up an ice-hill backwards !"’ 

W. Ricarp. 


CONSUMPTION 


and all lung diseases in the early stages, pre- 
vented and cured by the use of Winchester’s 


HYPOPHOSPHITE oF LIME Ano SODA 


Itisa Pure Solution and will not dis- 
arrange the most delicate stomach. 
Send for Circular. Price $1.00 per bottle. 

SOLD a DRUGGIsSTsS. 

REPARED ONLY BY 


WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
2 William St., N. Y. 


: FcéSSEeLeeuEeees 
Do Not 
Drug a Baby 
when it is 
Colick 
>) or —_ 
The Flannel 
a Comforter 


Oates y 6m 


Relieves and Quiets. 
No Opium. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
BABE’S-EASE MANUFACTURING CO., 
19 Church St., Lowell, Mass. 
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FARMERS. 


Darling’s High Grade Fer- 
tilizers, and Pure Bone 


contain Plant Food sufficient for any crops. 


Agricultural Chemicals for Sale. 


Send for our New Catalogue and Prices, 
and see what we offer you, before purchasing. 
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L. B. Darling Fertilizer Company, 
Pawtucket, R. 


{<EM-KOM 


SAVES 25 PER CENT OF COAL. _—__ 


EM-KoM 


EM-KOM 


KEM-KoOM 


A HEALTHF ULy ECONOMICAL NECESSITY. 


KemM-Ko 


CER, Buys 
N OF COAL. 
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IV. 


We have the Largest Stock. 


We 


The Lowest 


of any house in our line of business. 


REMEMBER. 
everything needed to completely furnish 
the smallest detail. 


A PARLOR SUIT. 


Walnut frames, six pieces complete, 
unholstered in either prime quality 
hair cloth or in wool plush, assorted 
colors. This suit is well worth $40.00. 
Our price is $27.00. 

Over 200 other styles to select from, at prices 
ranging from $25.00 to $450.00, 


A CHAMBER SUIT. 


Of hard wood, complete with ten 
pieces, has landscape glass, combina- 
tion commode, and is in every way a 
full-sized set, is antique oak finish 
and well worth $25.00. 

Our price is $13.00. 

Over 200 other styles to select from, at prices 
ranging from $10.00 to $750.00. 


A SIDEBOARD. 
Antique oak finish, with shelf, | 
drawers and cupboard complete, is a 
handsome, well-made board, and is 
well worth $15. Our price is $9.00. | 
Over 75 other styles to select from, at prices | 
ranging from $9.00 to $300.00. 


Easy Terms if Desired. 


B. A. ATKINSON & CO., 


827 Washington St., Cor. 


KANO 
Ker NY FU KK ui 


We are Complete House Furnishers and carry 


CARPETS. 


at remarkably low prices. 


| will find the line one of the best in 
| Boston. 


_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





APRIL 21, 1892. 








In this Diagram you 


Your Question 





SPRING CARPET?” 


Our Answer: 





RNISHERS. 
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TREMONT 
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ST. 





Quote 


Prices 


a house from cellar to attic, not omitting 


A RANGE. 


An elegant six-hole range, with 
double oven and modern improve- 
ments, is large and handsome and 
warranted a baker, is well worth 
$30.00. Our price only $19.00. 











New, fresh, clean stock, no old 
musty goods for sale at any price. 


A good Ingrain, 30 cents. 
A heavy Ingrain, 40 cents. 
An extra heavy Ingrain, 45 cents. 


Tapestries, Brussels, Velvets, etc., 


Our Spring purchase of China Mat- 
tings has been received and customers 


RUGS, MATS, ART SQUARES, etc. 
Baby Carriages, Refrigerators, Folding Beds, 
Lounges, Crockery, Lamps, Clocks, 
Silver and Glassware, etc., etc. 
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If you are COMING to Boston, CALL! If you CANNOT come, WRITE! 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


658 Washington Street, Boston. 





AYER’S 


Hygienic Substitute 


FOR 


COFFEE. 


The only Perfect Substitute ever produced. 


Price, 2 cents per pound, which is much less than you 
have to pay for any kind of coffee. Every element in its 
composition is beneficial. Compounded by M.S. AYER 
of Boston, a vegetarian for many years. 

Directions: Prepare the same as coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for the same amount of 
water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. 

Grocers sell it. 


M. S. AYER & CO., 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
189-191 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


BYZANTINE 
RUGS. 


Byzantine is the name given to the 
order of architecture which was suc- 
cessfully developed in Byzantium, now 
Constantinople, about A. D. 300. 

Simplicity and artistic combinations 
rather than showy, gaudy colorings 
characterized this famous style. Intro- 
ducing a rug which has received its 
name from this class of architecture, 
owing to the similarity of design and 
richness of shading, we are assured that 
it will find a ready sale among those 
whose good taste finds satisfaction only 
in the artistic. 





Size. Price. | Size. Price. 
1-6x 2-10...$ 1,00 | 6-0x 9-0.. $14.00 
2-6x 2-9... 1.60! 7-6x 9-0... 17.75 
1-9x 3-9... 1,65 9-0x 9-0... 21.00 
8-0x 8-4... 2,25 9-0x10-6... 24.75 
2-2x 4-6... 2,50)| 9-0x12-0... 28.00 
2-6x 5-0... 3.00) 9-0x13-6... 30.50 
8-0x 6-0... 4,00) 9-0x15-0... 33.75 
8-0x 9-0... 7.25 12-0x12-0... 36.00 
8-0x12-0... 8.00  12-0x15-0... 45.00 
8-0x15- 10.00 12-0x18-0.. . 54.00 


THOS, O’GALLAGHAN & CO. 


597, 599 and 6Ol 
WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 


GOOD-WILL SOAP is made from 
ABSOLUTELY PURE STOCK 
selected and prepared by the 
manufacturers with the utmost 
care, and contains nothing that will 
injure the skin or the finest fabrics 

You run no risk in using it 




















If you are anxious to procure the 
BEST SOAP to be obtained and 
get the largest possible value for 
the money expended, or if you wish 
to be sure of being fully satisfied 
every time you use it, 

Buy GOOD-WILL SOAP. 


GOOD-WILL SOAP is made by 
cannot be surpassed in purity and 
's claimed will cleanse the clothing 


men who have spent thirty years 
quality. Get the Best. Use 
without any labor The cost of 


Common Street, Boston, Mass. 
in the business, studying how to 
produce the VERY BEST FAMILY 
SOAP it 1s possible to make. It 
G i 
OO I oa 
— 
< 
For 
Do not be induced to buy cheap 
° soaps or washing powders which it 
Special Offer 
garments ruined by such frauds is 
many times that of good soap 
Buy GOOD-WILL SOAP 


Read our page 
March 17, 1892. 








ACKAGES of ‘“Cerealine Flakes” at 
twenty cents each, may be used until 
there is not left in them one flake. 
Dishes of it may be made after the 
family is seated at the breakfast table. 
If more is wanted it can be prepared at 






once. If too much is served, it can be 
added to flour in making bread. And so in 
all the hundreds of ways in which ‘“‘Cerealine 
Flakes” may be prepared, there is constant 
economy in its use. 

Ask your grocer for ‘‘Cerealine Flakes.’’ The Cerealine Cook Book will 


be sent to any one who will mention where this advertisement was seen and 
enclose a two-cent stamp. THE CEREALINE MFG. Co., Columbus, Ind. 
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Sent free by 


St Louis StAmpine Cot 
96.BEeEKMAN ST. N.Y. 
134 North Street, Boston. 
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Are you aiming at Perfection? 
You intend to always buy the best, if the price is not too high? Proba- 
bly so; every sensible person does, but has this determination extended to 
PINS? There is perfection even in pins; it has taken years by the oldest 
and largest manufacturers of pins in the world to evolve this ‘‘ acme of 
perfection.” It is called the «Puritan,’’ trade marked, that you may be 
sure always of getting what you want. Send TO-DAY for the sample 
card showing pin and trade mark. Sentfree. Don’t forget the name 
‘Puritan’? when you make your next purchase. Manufactured by 


American Pin Company, - Waterbury, Conn. 
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Phaetons 


Weare making a specialty of 
fine four passenger Phaetons 
©) and Surreys. Our stylesare 
7) the latest; workmanship the 
2 best, and prices correct. 


Our Vebicles include a large line of ay, 
one and two seat Carriages, Two Wheel- 7 
ers and Carts, both painted and natural 
wood finish, Catalogue and complete d& 
price list mailed free to any address. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
ADL Vg 14 Warren St. New York. 
196498 Sudbury St.Boston 
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